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CLAUSES from the WILL of the Rev. JOHN 
HULSE, late of Elworth, in the County of Chester, 
clerk, deceased : dated the twenty-first day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun* 
dred and seventy-seven; expressed in the words 
of the Testator, as he, in order to prevent mistakes, 
thought proper to draw and write the same him- 
self, and directed that such clauses should every 
year be printed, to the intent that the several per- 
sons, whom it might Qpncem ai^d be of service to, 
flight know that tbei^evwerej^uch special donations 
or endowments lef|'/(for the cl^ouragemeni of Piety 
and Learnings 'in,,l^ age so imfortunately addicted 
to Infidelity and Lja^uiy, and that others might 
be invited to the like charitaUe, and, as he humbly 
hi(^)ed, seasonable and useful Benefactions. 

He directs that certain rents and profits 
(now amounting to about a hundred pounds yearly) 
be paiid to such learned and ingenious person, in the 
University of Cambridge, under the degree of Master 
of Arts, as shall compose, for that year, the best 
Dissertation, in the English language, on the Evi- 
dences in general, or on the Prophecies or Miracles 
in particular, or any other particular Argument, 
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whether the same be direct or collateral proofs of the 
Christian Religion, in order to evince its truth and 
excellence; the subject of which Dissertation shall be 
given out by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Masters of 
Trinity and Saint John^s, his Trustees, or by some of 
them, on New Year'*s Day annually; and that such 
Dissertation as shall be by them, or any two of them, 
on Christmas Day annually, the best approved, be also 
printed, and the expense defrayed out of the Author^s 
income under his Will, and the remainder given to 
him on Saint John the Evangelist^s Day following; 
and he who shall be so rewarded, shall not be 
admitted at any future time as a Candidate again in 
the same way, to the intent that others may be 
invited and encouraged to write on so sacred and 
sublime a subject. 

He also desires, that immediately following the last 
of the clauses relating to the prize Dissertation, this 
invocation may be added: ^ May the Divine Bless- 
ing for ever go along with all my benefactions ; and 
may the Greatest and the Best of Beings, by his 
all-wise Providence and gracious influence, make the 
same effectual to His own glory, and the good of my 
fellow-creatures !'' 
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THE Providence of God assigned to the Alexandrian 
Version of the Old Testament a most important part 
among the instruments by which the Christian Faith 
was propagated in the world. It was the written docu- 
ment of revealed truth which the earliest missionaries 
carried with them into every country where they preached 
the Gospel; from which they produced arguments to 
convince Jews and pagans alike ; and drew much of the 
language by which they made known the truths of the 
Christian religion, and set them in opposition to the philo- 
sophy and polytheism of the pagans. 

As Churches were founded, the version was received 
and universally respected in them. It was read in Divine 
service, and many forms of prayer were derived from 
it. The name of Christ seems itself to have its origin 
in this version, and so the very terms Christian and Chris- 
tianity arose out of the language employed by the Alex-* 
andrian interpreters. It was quoted in controversies with 
heretics, both with those who accepted the Old Testament, 
and those who denied the divine character and origin of 
the Jewish Scriptures: and thus its influence was extended 
to all periods of the Church, and grew in importance as the 
|)hurch was enlarged. 



2 InfyroductiofU 

There will be two divisions of the subject, as we con-» 
sider the influence of the yersion in its bearing upon the 
external and internal history of the Church. Under the first 
of these two heads will be included the increase and en- 
largement of the Church by the conversion of Jews and 
heathen to the faith, the controversies of Christians with 
the Jews, the assaults of the adversaries of Christianity, 
and the answers of the apologetic writers of the Church. 
In order fully to understand the important relation which 
the Version bore to the growth and progress of the king- 
dom of Christ, it will be necessary to inquire into the 
causes which rendered its influence so universal in the 
Churches which were planted by the first preachers of the 
Gospel* The chief cause was the universal prevalence of the 
Greek language in the countries where the Gtospel was first 
preached, which was also the occasion of the authors of the 
New Testament delivering their writings in Greek. No 
other version but a Ghreek version could have had so wide 
«Ai influence, either with Jews or heathen, or converts to 
Christianity from both ; for Greek was the language of the 
civilized world: it had become the language of a lajrge 
•portion of the Jewish nation, who preserved the knowledge 
of the religion of their fathers by means of this Version. 
Thus to obtain an idea of the extent of the influence of 
the Alexandrian Version, it will be necessary to inquire 
into what countries the Greek language had spread, for by 
this means it will appear how many of the earliest Chris- 
tian churches consisted of persons speaking the Greek 
'language, and therefore employing this Version, which they 
had received from the Apostles or their successors, and 
read in their churches, as the Hellenists had before in their 
synagogues. 

Having thus ascertained the extent of the local influ- 
:ence of the Septuagint as a Greek version, the next inquiry 
relates to the way in which its influence can be traced in 
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the history of the propagation of the faith. It is evident 
that it was employed by the preachers of Christianity to 
convince the Hellenistic Jews of the truth, and to convert 
them to the faith. It has therefore an important place in 
the history of Christianity in its relation to Judaism from 
the beginning; which naturally followed from the origin 
which it had in the wants of the Alexandrian Jews. We 
shall therefore find the clearest traces of its influence in 
the early controversies of the Christians with the Jewsi, 
most of which were conducted in the Greek language with 
Jews of the dispersion, and had the common ground of the 
Septuagint upon which the arguments of both sides were 
fotmded. And this appears from the fact recorded by 
Tertullian, that the Jews continued to read the Septuagint 
in their synagogues, after the faithfulness of the version 
had been disputed by them in many passages alleged 
against them by the Christians : whilst the Christians, on 
the other hand, accused them of altering its text, and eras- 
ing portions of it. Among the arguments brought against 
the Jews from the Septuagint, the passages from the Law, 
Psalms and Prophets which are found in the New Testa- 
ment, corresponding with that version, have an important 
place. For the sacred writers in most cases wrote for Jews 
as well as Gentiles ; and frequently with especial reference 
to the Jews of the dispersion, who then made use of the 
Alexandrian Version as containing the Divine oracles of 
the Law and the Prophets. 

In the controversies with pagan philosophers the in- 
fluence of the Septuagint also appeared, though not so 
directly bearing on the subjects of dispute as in those 
which were conducted with the Jewish enemies of Chris- 
tianity. The pagans however, certainly in some cases, 
chose as their favourite point of attack in Christianity the 
connection which it had with the Jewish religion. As 
political rulers often confounded the Christians with the 

b2 
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Jews in bringing popular iux^usations against them of 
sedition, and disturbing the peace of the empire, so the 
Greek philosophers ridiculed them as a sect having its 
origin in a nation generally regarded with contempt and 
dislike. This naturally led them to assault the religion 
on the side of the Jewish Scriptures, which had been 
received from the Jews, and were reverenced by both alike^ 
This they did through the medium of the Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, and the Christian apologists 
quoted and employed this version in their answers to these 
assaults. 

In the internal history of the Church the manifestations 
of the influence of the Version are numerous and im* 
portant, so that it would be hardly possible to embrace 
them all within this inquiry. The first subject to be con- 
sidered is the universal respect and esteem in which the 
Version was held by all the early Christians; also how 
long it continued to be universally respected, and what 
causes led to its depreciation by some writers in later times, 
and its rejection in some portions of the Church. The 
testimony of the earlier writers, before the time of the 
labours of Origen and Jerome, suflSciently shew the respect 
which was given to the traditional authority of the Version. 
After the time of Origen the use of various editions pro- 
duced great confusion, and it is not easy to discover what 
was the prevailing opinion about the Version. The respect 
for it was no doubt mainly due to the belief that it was one 
of the great instruments by which the knowledge of God 
and His attributes and His dealings with men were made 
known to a large portion of the world : and this considera- 
tion must have made many ready to accept the tradition of 
its inspiration ; supposing that there must have been some 
Pivine direction in a work, which had by God's Providence 
been made the instrument of revealing Him to so many 
nations of the earth as the Creator of the universe, and the 
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<jovemor and preserver of His creatures, and declaring His 
•attributes and perfections. And if we consider that from 
the beginning the fulfihnent of prophecy was alleged as the 
one great evidence of the truth of the Christian religion, it 
is not surprising that so high a respect should have been 
shewn to the Version by means of which these oracles 
became known to the world. 

The next subject is the extension of the influence of 
the Version beyond the sphere of those Churches in which 
the Greek language was spoken, by means of the numerous 
versions which were made from it into the languages of dif- 
ferent nations upon their conversion to Christianity, Such 
translations were made into the lUyrian, Gothic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Syriac languages. It will then 
be necessary to give especial attention to the old Latin 
versions by which the Churches of Africa and Italy were 
guided before the time of Jerome. As these were mostly 
literal renderings of the Greek text of the Septuagint, it is 
evident that the influence of the Alexandrian Version may 
be traced to a great extent in the writings of the Fathers 
of the Latin Churches as well as in those who wrote in 
Greek. 

The last subject which it is proposed to consider, is the 
influence of the Version upon the doctrinal language of the 
Church, and the controversies in which Christians have 
•been engaged at all periods. The terms and expressions 
of the Creeds and Confessions of Faith are evidently of the 
deepest importance in the history of the progress of Chris- 
tianity. To believe with the heart, and confess with the 
mouth, are the most essential parts of conversion to the 
fidth ; and the fonns of confession which were taught 
wherever the Gospel was preached cannot rightly be 
omitted in the consideration of the influence of this Ver- 
sion. It will, therefore, be right to notice the most im- 
portant instances where the Septuagint has furnished the 
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language hj which the great truths of the Christian reli- 
gion have been expressed from the first ; where its phrase* 
ologj was adopted, first hj the New Testament writers, 
and afterwards bj the compilers of the Creeds ; and used 
in the forms of prajer and the various parts of public w(»* 
ship in the Church. 

There are also some subjects, which seem to be sup- 
plementary to tiiose which hare been stated, and to re- 
quire a separate consideration. Such is the influence of 
tiie Septuagint Version in the form in which it was com- 
monlj used in different portions of the Church, with 
the addition of the Apocryphal books* The degree or 
kind of respect given to these books is a question of con- 
siderable interest. It is certain that those books which are 
included in our catalogue of the Apocrypha cannot have 
been regarded all alike with the same reverence. If they 
represent Jewish or Hellenistic traditions preserved orally 
by the scribes, like the Sevrepoiaei^ mentioned by Jerome 
and Augustine, we should expect to find a mixture of 
truth and error, such as we know existed in the other 
Jewish traditions, some of which were condemned by the 
Apostles, others received the sanction of the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. The Wisdom of Solomon 
probably contains some sayings thus handed down by tra- 
dition, and ascribed to Solomon, but not written till a 
later date ; being ascribed to Fbilo by some of the Sal>- 
bins. With respect to the others, most writers i on the 
Apocrypha have treated the subject in reference to the 
Bomish controversy, and have thus been led to an indifr- 
crimipate condemnation of them, founded chiefly on in- 
ternal evidence; whilst a moderate writer of the Boman 
Church' has maintained that the Council of Trent never 
intended to condenm the Hebrew Canon or the Hebrew 

* As Home, Introduction to Senptures. 

* Father 8unon*8 Criiieal HiMory of the Old TalamtnL 



originiil, or to asoribe the Bame Tespect to those books as 
to the books contained in the Hebrew copies. To take 
a complete view of the sabjeot^ it would be necessary t9 
consider each book separately, and thus come to some 
conclusion as to the respect entertained for it at diffeient 
periods: for though the opinions of Cyril of Jerusalem, of 
£piphanius, and the author of Syncpsig Sacra Scrij^urai^ 
ascribed to Athanasius, are useful in determining the 
Oauon as accepted by the highest authorities among the 
Greek Fathers, they do not enable us to come to any 
eondusion as to the respect due to those individual books 
which the Ohurch of England, after the example of Jerome, 
considers to be us^fiil for example of life and instruction 
of manners ) out of which certain have been chosen as moit 
instructive than the others, and more generally reverenced 
by antiquity, to be read in public service. 

It will be sufficiently clear from these remarks, that 
the great extent of this subject has made it necessary 
to omit a Ailler consideration of it in the present essay, 
especially as the Apocryphal books are not strictly to 
be called a part' of the Alexandrian Version of the Old 
Testament : the influence of the latter in its strictest sense 
upon the progress of Christianity being so large a subject, 
that it would be hopeless to embrace the whole of it. 
For the same reason it has been found necessary to omit 
a full consideration of the influence of the language and 
opinions of the Alexandrian school of Philosophy ; though 
this is a subject very closely connected with the history 
of the Septuagint. But whether this influence can be 
traced in the part which it had in the preparation for 
the Gospel, or in any permanent effects in the teaching 

^ That is, of the influenoe of the Cf . Westcott's Introduction to the 
Apocryphal Books within the Church. Study of the Oospele, 



Their relation to the preparation for ' This eeems to have been the opi* 

the Goepel, and the Jewish doctrine nion at least of Cyril of Jerusalem^ 
of the Messiah, is a distinct question, expressed in his Catechetical Lecturee* 
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of the Chur^Iiy the ancient Greek Yersion of the Old 
Testament appears^ to stand distinct from it, in the 
peculiar authority which it possessed from the -first, and 
the unspeakable benefits which the Church throughout 
the world derived from it. 

The general idea which it is the object in this disser- 
tation to follow out is that which was suggested by 
Pearson, PrcefiUto Parcsnetica in Vet Test. Orasc. § 3 : 
"Neque vero Sacra Scriptura tantum fiituro theologo per- 
noscenda, sed et Ecclesise, tot ubique sacrarum literarum 
testimoniis ubique sufiultsd, status cognoscendus, et SS. 
Patrum in hunc potissimum finem evolvenda volumina." 

1 The influence of the Alexandrian and this method certainly was car- 
School upon the methods of inter- ried to a considerable extent by the 
pretation of the Old Testament Fathers of the Alexandrian Church, 
Scriptures adopted in the ancient Clement, Origen, and afterwards Cy« 
Church, is certainly very remarka^ ril of Alexandria. The peculiarities 
ble, and deserves a fuller considera- of the Septuagint version, from the 
tion than can bd given here. The nature of the case, must have had 
Egyptian Jews, following the ex- an important influence on this branch 
ample of the Platonists, as it seems, of the teaching of the Church. Cf. 
who allegorized the theology of the August, de UtUitate Credendi, Bur- 
Greek poets, had been led to dis- ton*s Lectures on Church ffistdry, 
cover a secondary mystical sense in Vol. II. p. 284. 
the language of the Old Testament ; 
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CHAPTER L 

On the extent to which the Gfreek Language prevailed in the 
world at the time of the Christian Era. 

*'Ry4if€To 9i tovto r^$ roO OeoO olKot^o/das ipyw, tJhre fi^ it/^vw roin r^y 
*^Ppal(aF yXwrrav rjirKrffUifovs dXXd Kal rdm-at toi>s t^v oUovfUvriP oUoOm-at 
ripf i^ a&rwf c&^ Aeioy kaprdfffaffBuL — St Chrjs. ffom, IV. on Oenais. 

THE Septuagint Version was universally received and 
employed by Jews and Christians speaking the Greek 
language during the first ages of Christianity. The extent 
of the sphere of its immediate influence is therefore to 
be computed in proportion to the extent to which the 
Greek language prevailed in the world, both at the time 
of the birth of our Lord, and during the three or four 
centuries after the Christian era. For though towards 
the close of this period its influence declined and became 
gradually limited to a smaller part of the known world, 
there can be little doubt that at the beginning of it the 
language, philosophy and literature of the Greeks pre- 
vailed far more than those of any other nation throughout 
the Roman Empire, and therefore within that portion of 
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the world whicli first received the light of Christian 
tmth. 

It hofi been observed^ that in the history of the 
world, before the time of the coming of Christ, we may 
see that the Providence of God, in the various arrange- 
ments of the society of mankind, prepared and paved the 
way for Christ's kingdom. Of the great monarchies and 
kingdoms which the ambition of man founded from time 
to time, each had its part in the great dispensation of 
times, and each ministered to the accomplishment of 
God's everlasting purpose, of setting up "a kingdom 
which should never be destroyed, a kingdom which should 
not be left to other people, but should break in pieces 
and consume all the kingdoms of this world, and should 
stand for ever." Of these kingdoms of men there can be 
little doubt that the four figured in the vision of Nebu- 
chadnezzar were the most important in their influence 
over mankind, and the preparation of the world for the 
extension of the Gospel. There were doubtless other, 
great empires contemporary with these, of which some, 
may even have reached over a wider extent than that 
one of the four which existed during the same period. 
But though such may have arisen in the east and south 
of the Asiatic continent, they were not so central with 
respect to the inhabited world in the situation of their 
dominions, as the four great empires were. Of these, the 
first, the empire of Babylon, occupied a position most apt 
for the concentration of commerce ; and therefore for the 
extension of its influence, customs and language by th^ 
intercourse of traffic with the rest of the world. For 
wherever a nation increased its commerce and wealth, 
as the Chaldaeans of Babylon, the Phoenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, or the ancient Egyptians did, we find that 
they enlarged their influence over the other nations of the 
^ Wilberf oroe's Five JSmpiret. 
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world ; thej planted colonies on distant shores, and intro* 
duced their language and customs. But this commerce 
was made suhservient to God's eternal eounsels for the 
higher good of mankind. As Solomon employed the 
wealth he received by his conaexion by traffic with the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon for the building of the majestic 
temple which he reared to the glory of Qod at Jerusalem, 
so all the conquests by which the commercial intercourse 
between the different families of the human race was 
enlarged and deyeloped, became some of the means by 
which the great spiritual temple of the heavenly city was 
to be enlarged and extended. This seems to be the 
meaning of the greater part of Isaiah^ chapter Ix. where 
the prophet describes the bringing in of the forces of 
the Grentiles to the house of God's glory, and shews how 
the wealth and commerce of the Gfentiles, both of the 
East and of the isles of the West, were to minister to the 
great work of the Gospel. In all this the extension of 
the language and commerce of any people seem to follow 
one upon J;he other. The Babylonian and Persian empires 
ministered partly to this in God's great economy, but the 
work assigned to them seems to be more in close con- 
nexion with the Jewish Church; whilst the third and 
fourth empires are far more important in their relation 
to the calling of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ. 
Though the commerce and colonies of the Phoenicians 
were enlarged to an amazing extent, the inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy were a people destined, in their time, 
to play a higher part in the world's history, and to 
exercise a far more lasting influence upon the fortunes 
of mankind. It was to the nation out of which the third 
great empire arose, that God assigned the part of pro- 
viding an imiversal language, and extending the intellect 
of man, so as to enable him to receive with a higher 
appreciation the truths of Divine revelation; for th(^ 
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Greek language had much more to aid its universal ex- 
tension in the civilized world, than the language of any of 
the great commercial nations before it had. Besides the 
intercourse of trade and the numerous colonies of the 
Greeks, their power of oratory, their philosophy, and their 
literature, by making Greece the teacher of mankind, all 
tended to the extension of the Greek language. The do- 
minion of force, the empire of commerce, they had for a 
time in common with the great kingdoms that went before; 
but a far more lasting empire was founded by their philo- 
sophers, such as bore a great part in that mighty alter- 
ation which the third empire was to produce in the for- 
tunes of mankind. Thus the Greek philosophers carried 
on the designs of God's Providence ; they diffused that 
universal language which opened a way for the triumphs 
of the Gospel; and they shewed that nothing but the 
Gospel could enlighten mankind, by their failure in effect- 
ing that entire regeneration of human nature which they 
had in view. We see then that though the first extension 
of the Greek language was due to the enlargement of 
Greek commerce and colonies, the permanence of the influ- 
ence which it exerted arose from the fact of its being the 
language of philosophy, literature, arts and sciences. The 
reality of this intellectual empire of Greece was felt and 
admitted by many Latin authors : Horace expressed it in 
the well-known line, " Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit 
€t artes Intulit agresti Latio ;" and Cicero gave the same 
account in his speech for Archias, where he affirmed that 
Italy was full of Greek literature and sciences in his time ; 
and that Greek books were read by nearly all nations, 
whilst Latin writings hardly spread beyond the boundaries 
of the country which produced them. It is probably- 
owing to this influence that even the commercial empire of 
Greece, through its colonies and language and customs, 
seems to have left a far more permanent effect than any of 
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the commercial empires that went before it, such as those 
of Babylon, Phoenicia, Egypt or Carthage. The extent 
of the colonies and territories possessed by the Greeks is 
noticed by St Jerome, at a time when many of the effects 
of their former influence throughout the shores of the 
Mediterranean had passed away. He is commenting on 
Gren. x.^ After interpreting Javan to be the lonians or 
Greeks, and Dodi^im to be the Bhodians, according to the 
Septuagint, he adds; ^'If we refer to Yarro's Antiquitieg 
or Sisinnius Capito, or the Greek Phlegon and other 
learned authors!, we shall find that nearly all the islands 
and coasts of the world and the territories adjacent to the 
sea were occupied by Greek colonists ; and, as I noticed 
before, they obtained possession of nearly all the maritime 
districts from the mountains of Taurus and Amanus to the 
Oceanus Britannicus.'* The same Father, in his second 
book of Commentaries on the Galattans, mentioned some of 
the colonies of the Greeks in the West, and especially in 
Gaul, as corresponding to the settlement of Gauls in Ga^ 
latia. It is remarkable that both should have used the 
Greek language ; the Gauls in Asia becoming Hellenized, 
whilst the Greek colonists even in the remote settlements 
in Gaul retained their own language for a long period. 
Long after the settlement of Galatia, we find that churches 
were founded and established in Gaul by missionaries 
speaking the Greek language : the cities of Lyons, Vienne, 
and Marseilles were full of Greeks, and their commercial 
intercourse with Asia Minor seems to have led to the esta- 
blishment of Christianity by Asiatic Greeks; for there were 
many such Greeks among the Christians of Gaul who suf- 
fered in the persecution of Antoninus Verus. Some of these 
were natives of Phrygia or Asia; which partly accounts 
for the fact that when an epistle was sent containing the 
account of the persecutions, they employed the Greek lan- 

^ S*^ Hieronyxni Qiicett. Hebraic* in Genes^ 
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goage^ though it was addressed to ElentheriuSy bishop of 
Borne, as well as to their brethren in the East. Tet it 
seems to confirm the evidence which we have from other 
qnarters, that the4angaage of the literature and commerce 
of Marseilles had been to some extent introduced into the 
interior of Gaul by the Greeks who settled in those cities. 
Thus St Jerome gives this account: '^ Marseilles was 
founded by the Phocs^ns: Yarro says that they spoke 
three languages, Greek, Latin, and the language of Gaul/* 
If, however^ we compare with this the account of Strabo*, 
there will be little doubt which of these three languages 
had the prepond^:ance. He describes their form of wor^ 
ship as the same as that of the lonians : they had a temple 
to the Ephesian Diana. Their form of government was 
Greek, consisting of an aristocracy and a senate of men 
called Tifiovxoi^' They employed Ionian laws and customs, 
and had even introduced Greek religicms rites among the 
inhabitants of the Spanish shore. After this he describes 
how the Massaliots introduced Greek civilisation together 
with the science of agriculture amongst the barbarous 
tribes of the interior of Gaul. In Strabo's own time they 
were eminent for their refinement, and devotion to the 
study of philosophy and rhetoric ; and the place became a 
kind of school to which the Gauls repaired in large nimi-^ 
bers to acquire the knowledge of the Greek language and 
literature; and it was no imusual thing at that time to 
recommend even the noble Eoman youths to repair to 
Marseilles instead of Athens in the pursuit of Greek learn* 
ing. This account is confirmed by Tacitus* in his life of 
Agricola, who was educated there. Thus Marseilles was 
a great centre of Greek commerce and Greek civilisation. 

From this as a centre colonies arose on the neighbouring 

• 

" 1 Strabo, Lib. rr. p. 179. B.O. 30. faabuit, loctun GrsBcft comitate et 
• Tac. Vit, AgncolcB: "Sedem provinciali parsimonift mistum ac 
ao magistram studionim Massiliam bene compoBitum.'^ 
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coasts and in the interior of Gtmiy manj of them with 
Greek names, but all of them, as it wotdd seem, in the first 
ages of Christianity strongly imbued with Greek civilisa- 
tion; employing the Greek language in their literature, 
and cultivating it in their schools of rhetoric. St Jerome 
proceeds to mention the town of Bhoda^ founded by colo- 
nists from Bhodes, from which the Bhone took its name« 
The parts of Libya about Cyrene were also fall of Greek 
cities. Ionian Greeks first settled in the Balearic islands, 
and then passed over to the Spanish shore, and founded 
Saguntum, and became the possessors of the old Phoenician 
colony of Tarshish or Tartessus, which in the time of Je- 
rome was known as Carteia. The names of the Spanish 
mountains Calpe, Idrus and Pyrene, of the islands called 
Aphrodisiades and GymnesisB, and afterwards Baleares, are 
all tokens of the prevalence of the Greek language in the 
fax West. There, as in other parts of the Mediterranean 
coasts, the Greeks appear to have succeeded to the Phoeni* 
cians in their commerce and colonies : according to Strabo^ 
there were 200 places of Phoenician origin in the south of 
Spain ; most of which must have fallen by degrees into 
the hands of Greek occupiers. In Aquitania, where in the 
time of Jerome the Greek language must have gradually 
died out, it was still the boast of the inhabitants that they 
were mostly of Greek descent ; and it was commonly sup- 
posed that any high intellectual power that appeared in the 
West must be traced to the same origin. There are many 
other instances of Greek colonies in the West, such as 
those of Antipolis and NicsBa, the modern Nioe : and the 
account of Strabo shews that at the time of our Lord's 
birth Greek influence in Southern Gaul was £Eur from being 
on the decline. If St Paul accomplished his intention of 
visiting Spain, when, according to Clement of Bome, he 
proceeded to the furthest limits of the West, the churches 
which were first founded tiiere must have been Greek, and 
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00 the Scriptures emplojed by them were the Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament. 

But the influence of the Greek language and literature 
in the East was much more permanent, because it was 
not merely promoted by a few isolated Grreek colonies 
and maritime settlements, but by the conquests of Alex* 
ander the Great, and the designs for the advancement of 
commerce and civilisation which were commenced by 
that remarkable man and carried out by his successors, 
in the various parts of the empire which he founded. No 
series of events in history seem to have had so important 
and so immediate a bearing upon the extension of Greek 
language and commerce, and so upon the advance of 
civilisation in the human race, as the conquests of AleX" 
ander, who had in his youth acquired from the teaching 
of Aristotle that ardent love of knowledge and those 
enlarged views of things, which raised him above ordinary 
conquerors. When he conquered and destroyed Tyre, all 
that remained of the old Phoenician wealth and commerce 
perished, and gave way to the new great centre of Greek 
wealth and learning, which, with admirable foresight, he 
founded at the mouths of the Nile. In the course of a few 
years the city of Alexandria succeeded to the wealth of 
Tyre and the literary renown of Athens. This was one of 
the greatest and most successful of his designs, by which 
he sought to combine together the natives of the East and 
West by commercial and literary intercourse, and to elevate 
the character of the various subjects of his empire by the 
infusion of Grecian discipline and vigour. There were 
many ways in which these temporal plans of Alexander 
appear to have been made subservient to the purposes of 
God to forward the foundation and enlargement of His 
spiritual kingdom upon earth. Amongst these was the 
increase of the influence of the Jewish people, and of their 
intercourse with other nations. It would seem that Alexr« 
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andria was the first Gentile city in which a large colony 
of them settled for purposes of traffic, and that from 
thence they gradually spread far and wide into the West. 
For the sake of this Alexandrian colony the Jewish Scrip- 
tures were translated by degrees into the Alexandrian dia^ 
lect of Greek : first the Pentateuch, and afterwards the 
Prophets and the remaining books. The teaching of the 
Old Testament in this Hellenised form was carried by the 
Jews into every city of Europe and Asia where they 
settled, and provided many of the forms of language which 
the first teachers of Christianity employed in declaring to 
both> Hellenistic Jews and Gentiles the truths of the Gos- 
pel. It came to be used and respected not only by the 
Aleslkndrian Jews, but by all those dispersed Israelites 
who adhered to the religion of the true God, and attended 
on the solemn feasts at Jerusalem: the rest of the twelve 
tribes^ who were scattered throughout the world, who in 
addition to a large portion of the posterity of Judah had 
in this remarkable way become generally Hellenised, and 
though confounded by aliens with the descendants of 
Judah, still retained their genealogies, and other traditions 
by which each tribe was kept distinct from the rest*. Even 
in Palestine itself Hellenistic Jews were numerous ; and in 
Jerusalem there were many Jews who held constant inter-* 
course with their brethren in Alexandria, and spoke the 
same language as they did*. 

It was not only in Egypt and Asia Minor that 



^ Acts zxvi. 7 : rh dcaSeicd^uXof was of the tribe of Aser, Luke ii. 36. 

^Ii(av. And James L i : rous d(6Scica So also Heb. vii. 14^ and Bey. Tii« 

^vXats Tcut Iv rf Siaawop^, 4, Matt. iv. 13, &o. 

* Grabe, Prolegomena, Pars ii. ^ From Acts vi. i, 9, it appears 

Cap. I. § 40, seems to doubt this, that a colony of Hellenists were 

and speaks as if families from other settled at Jenisalem from Egypt, 

tribes would have become considered Libya, and Borne ; these formed « 

part of the tribe of Judah. This distinct congregation or synagogue, 

was certainly not the case with all known as that '* of the Libertines, 

the Hellenists : e..g, St Paul in Phil. and Gyrenians, and Alexandrians, 

iii. 5. Again, Anna the prophetess and of them of Cilicia and Asia;" 

C 
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Alexander succeeded in permanently establishing Greek 
language, customs and civilisation. When the Macedonian 
conqueror penetrated to the remote districts of Bactriana 
and allied himself to the daughter of Oxyartes, he set 
himself to confer upon those conquered nations the benefits 
of civilisation. The rigours of despotism were softened ; 
arts and industry were encouraged; and to efifect this 
among the fierce inhabitants of the hilly country, he built 
a city, to which he gave his name, on the range of Paro- 
pamisus ; and to habituate the roaming Scythians to the 
manners of cultivated society, he founded towns and planted 
Greek colonies on the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
According to Strabo^ he founded eight cities in Bactriana 
and Sogdiana, and put a stop to the savage usage dt the 
inhabitants with respect to the aged and diseased. He also 
relates that the power and influence of the Greeks were 
extended over a wider district of Scythia, Ariana and 
India, after the time of Alexander. Besides Babylon and 
Seleucia and the new centres of Greek civilisation planted 
on the Euphrates, there were Greek colonies on nearly all 
the shores and great rivers of Western Asia. 

In the remoter East, their eippire was of comparatively 
short duration ; but in Asia Minor and Syria, it continued 
for many centuries. "From the Eastern shores of the 
iEgean, from Ephesus arid the mouth of the Maeander, the 
Greeks possessed the greater part of the maritime territory 
as far as Antioch"." This great city, at one time the third 
city in the world, was hardly inferior to Alexandria in the 
important part assigned to it in the early history of the 
Christian Church, and the influence of Greek language and 
civilisation upon the progress of the Gospel. Both these 
cities abounded in Jews from their first foundation ; and 
this was partly due to the policy of Seleucus, who in 
founding Antioch raised them to the same political position 
1 Strabo, Lib. XI. « Jb. Lib. xiv. 
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with the other citizens*. Thus the city, besides being a 
great centre of Greek language and civilisation, became 
the chief centre of the dispersion of the Hellenists. Anti- 
Ochus the Great, whose empire extended over Syria and 
Asia Minor, with Antioch as the metropolis, planted 1000 
families of Jews in Lydia and Phrygia, The Greek version 
of the Old Testament, which was originally made for the 
Jews of Alexandria, became also the Scriptures of thosei 
Jews who were dispersed about all the coasts of Asia ; for 
it does not appear that they employed any other version 
before the time of Aquila of Pontus", All these Jews 
seem to have employed the same dialect and phraseology 
as their brethren in Alexandria; they assumed Greek 
names, and gave Greek names to their children, and thid 
was done even by their priests. Hence also phrases of the 
Alexandrian school of philosophy, and expressions which 
arose among the Egyptian Greeks, became generally dif- 
fused wherever there was a colony of Hellenists, 

With respect to the progress of Christianity, the im- 
portance of the city of Antioch appears in the fact of itd 
being the great centre of the missionary travels of St Paul, 
In his time Greek was certainly the language of Antioch, 
the Jews of Antioch being called Hellenists in Acts xi. 20; 
and the disciples who lived in Antioch appear to have 
employed the Septuagint, for they spoke of our Lord by 
the name Xpiaro^, the title of the Messiah which had its 
origin in that version ; and their enemies hearing of their 
frequent use of this name, probably formed the Latin 
derivative * Chrlstianus' of the Greek word, as if they had 
been a political party like the Herodians, and disturbers of 
the peace of the empire. We may see iii this a remarkable 
confirmation of the truth of the history of the Acts, in that 
it agrees with all accounts that are found relating to the 
city of Antioch as one of the centres of Greek influencei 

1 Joseph. Ant, xn. 41. * Grabe, PrqUgomenOf n. Cap. i. § 41. 

C2 
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Sixteen auch centres were founded by Seleucus in different 
parts of Asia; but we find in Antioch, more than in anj 
other of the Macedonian cities, traces of Greek refinement 
and learning. All the records which were made of the 
acts of the Seleucid» were certainly made in the Greek 
language. Euphorion, the librarian of Antiochus the Great, 
was a Greek of Chalcis, and wrote his literary works in 
that language. So did Megasthenes, whose work on India 
was known as ra *Ii/St#ca, being written on his return from 
his mission to the Ganges by Seleucus Nicator. The same 
was the language of the Church of Antioch for many cen- 
turies after its first foundation by the Apostles. It was the 
language of the Epistles of Ignatius, of the Creeds drawn 
up by the early synods of the Syrian Churchy and the 
language in which the eminent fathers, Theophilus, Mele- 
tins, and afterwards Chiysostom, delivered their discourses 
to the inhabitants of the Macedonian metropolis of the 
East. . Those of whom Chrysostom* speaks as not under- 
standing Greek were the rustic agricultural labourers, rude 
and illiterate men, who spent most of their time out of 
reach of the pernicious amusements and luxury of the city. 
Besides Antioch there were many cities and districts in 
Syria where the Greek Unguage prevailed. In the New 
Testament we find indications of this in the mention of the 
region of Decapolis, which consisted of Greek cities, such 
as Philadelphia, Gerasa, Gadara, Hippos and Pella. There 
was the city of Csssarea Philippi. The Syrophoenician 
woman is called by St Mark, a Greek. In the Acts, among 
the converts who assembled in Jerusalem after the feast, 
there were Hellenists. The persons addressed in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were probably Jews of Syria and 
Palestine who spoke Greek. Some have asserted that all 
the Galilseans were Hellenistsi, and that our Lord Himself, 
during His residence at Nazareth in His childhood, was 

^ Horn. ziz. ad Pop, Antiochenum, 
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instructed in the knowledge of the Septuagint. Others 
have seen in the especial mention of Hebrew words, such 
as Talitha cumi, an indication that these were exceptional 
cases, our Lord in general delivering His discourses in the 
same language in which they have been recorded bj the 
Evangelists ^ Of the Apostles and others mentioned in 
the Acts, some, like Philip, Stephen and Peter, had Greek 
names, others, like Justus, Marcus, and Paul, adopted 
Latin surnames. 

We have now noticed three of the great centres of 
Greek civilisation. Marseilles in the West, and Antioch 
and Alexandria in the East : the last two being most im- 
portant in their immediate relation to the Septuagint Ver- 
sion ; because in them the particular form of Greek arose 
in which Hebrew idioms and forms of expression were 
introduced. There the largest numbers of the Jews of the 
dispersion were collected, and to them, and especially to 
the Alexandrians, we trace the origin of the Hellenistic 
dialect; a language combining the phrases of various 
schools of philosophy with those of the Old Testament, 
which was suited to become the channel* of revealed truth 
to all the world ; though only so far as a language can be 
said to be the teacher of truths unknown and unrecognised 
before, which man could never have arrived at without the 
aid of revelation. In this sense the Hellenistic dialect, in 
which the New Testament was written, was one of the 
chosen means by which God declares the truths of the 
Gospel to man. 

There are other confirmations of this historical fact, 

^ Grinfield On the Septuagint; the Creed, Art. I. : ''The testimony 

Hug, quoted by Lee, On Intpmdion, of God is not given unto truths be- 

> Conybeare and Howson, Life of fore questioned and debated : nbr 

St Paul : ** a Theological Language are they such things as are first pro- 



suited to convey Christian ideas to pounded and doubted of by man, 

all the world." This statement seems and then resolved 

to require some limitation for the interposing the a 

sake of reverence. So Pearson Oh See below^ p. 93. 
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that from the time of Alexander, Greek had become the 
common language of the cities of the East, and was gene- 
jrally used in their commerce with other people. Such a 
<5onfirmation may be observed in the use of the word 
'fEXKrjv by the writers of the New Testament. Its most 
frequent use seems to be in the sense of edviKe^ or heathen ; 
«o that the whole of mankind were included in the two 
.divisions of Jews and Greeks, 1 Cor. xii. 13 ; Gal. iii. 28. 
In these passages "EWrjv€<: seems to be used in the same 
way as tOvTj in the Epistle to the Ephesians. The latter 
word is always the rendering of the Septuagint for the 
•Hebrew D^lil, Gen. x. 5 ; Isai. Ix. 3. The use of "EWrjve^ 
as a general appellation for aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, may have had a later origin; for it seems to 
occur in this sense £rst in the books of Maccabees. It 
testifies to the imiversal Greek influence over .the Gentile 
nations with whom the Jews were brought into contact. 
Yet at the same time its origin is to be traced mainly to the 
reign of 'Antiochus Epiphanes, when the forms of Greek 
(idolatry came to be directly opposed to the worship of the 
Almighty. For example, in 2 Mace. xi. 14, " Greeks " 
seem to have this sense : " We understand that the Jews 
would not consent unto our father, for to be brought unto 
the custom of the Greeks:" whilst in 2 Mace. iv. 13, 
*E\\TjvL(r/jLi^ and dXKo<f>v\i<rfib^ are connected as synony*- 
mous terms. Thus from its use at this period with refer- 
ence to the persecuting Macedonian power, it came to be 
used commonly for Gentiles and idolaters, but more espe- 
rcially by the Hellenistic Jews, as may be inferred from the 
language of the New Testament. From St John vii. 35, 
it would appear that the whole body of the Jews of the 
Dispersion were included in the words ^ SuKPiropa rcov 
*EXKriv(ov. In the same way we find the Syrophcenician 
woman called by St Mark ''E\\rjvt<;: and there is a re- 
markable parallel to this in the LXX version of Isai. ix. 12, 
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•Where D'*i=ltt?b9, which is rendered ^vkiareXfi in the Pen- 
tateuch and Joshua, but generally aXKo^vkol in the other 
books, becomes "EWiym?. This may indicate that the 
time at which the version of the prophet Isaiah was made, 
must have been about the time at which this use of 
"'EWiyz/e? arose, during or soon after the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, when the reading of the prophets was 
introduced as a substitute for the law, which had been 
prohibited by the foreign oppressor of the Jews. In Philo 
it does not appear to have this sense, ''EWa? being in one 
place opposed to barbarians, and in another even to Ma- 
cedonians ; thus he limits it to Greece proper. Though 
the general sense of heathen and idolaters seems to be 
attached to the word ^^XKrjve^ in the New Testament, it 
does not lose its distinctive Greek sense, as in some places 
it is put in opposition to Barbarians and Scythians, as well 
as to Jews. We may therefore infer that it represents the 
general preponderance of Greek influence over all the parts 
of the world which were visited by the first teachers of 
Christianity. The "EWi/u seems to be not merely the 
Gentile, but the learned and philosophical heathen in 
many places. Thus it is used in the passage 1 Cor. i. 
22 — 24 ; " The Jews require a sign,' and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom," &c. At the same time the whole of man- 
kind seem to be included in the two words ^lovhaloi xal 
'^EWrjve^. The same thought pervades the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria*, who however kept in view the 
other portions of mankind, even in those passages where 
he spoke of the Gentile philosophy as corresponding to 
th« law of the Jews in preparing the way for Christ's 
coming. It is remarkable that the Greek Fathers, being 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 1 7 : €i*c6- ix ir/crrews SidaffKoKiay awdyoprot 

Tws o5y 'lovdalois fih p6fioSf 'EWriffi 5t' ivbs toO Kvplou rod /lopou ivbi 

Sk ^iXoffOipia fiexpl TTjs irapovalaSf dfi^oty OeoO 'EW^vwi^ re Kal /9a/9- 

i»T€vd€» hi if kX^is ii Ka6o\iK^ els pdptav, fi.aWoy d^ Vfurrb^TOv rwK 

vepioik^iov diKauxri^s, \ol^ /cord t^v Mpfifvwif yivovst 
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themselyes in some sense ''EXXffve:^ should have yet fol- 
lowed the sacred writers in their use of this word, not only 
in their commentaries, but even in their controyersial trea- 
tises and apologies. And here the Xoyoi Kara 'EXXi^imv or 
w/}09 ''EWiyi/a? did not so much refer to the philosophical 
Greeks, as to the pagan mythology, or form of idolatrous 
worship which had been propagated by that nation. Such 
especially was the work of Tatianus Assyrius*. In the 
time of Athanasius and Chrysostom' these works con- 
tinued to bear the title of arguments against the Greeks* 
Cyril of Alexandria also spoke of 9; irokuOeo^ r&v ^^EXKrjvtov 
^\dv7f. The opposition of force and persecution came from 
the Romans, but the more subtle hostility of philosophical 
arguments on one side, and the demoralising effects of pagan 
superstition on the other, arose from the Greeks". Accord- 
ingly we find that -Justin Martyr places 'EWrfvia-fA^^s in 
direct opposition to XpumavurfA&;, although he was him- 
self versed in Greek philosophy : as in ttie New Testa- 
ment we may trace throughout the early Christian writings 
the two ideas of the name " Greek," one as opposed to 
" Barbarian," the other to " Jeiy." Tertullian speaks of 
the Greeks in reference to their philosophy in his work 
against Marcion, and in a treatise de Pallioy he uses the 
word " Graecari " of those who lived philosophically, and 
not with the pomp of a barbarian. Lactantius makes the 
Greeks and their mythology his object of attack, as if the 
false religion of the Greeks, and its immoral effects, were 
the chief enemies with which Christianity had to contend. 
Thus all is Greek in the first ages of Christianity, both 
within the Church and without it. First the Apostles and 
Evangelists, and then the Apostolic Fathers, wrote and 



* \Ayos Kartk'BXK'^taif. Oalatat, Cap. IV.: "ProGneco Gen- 

« Xdyof €/$ /AOKdpwif Bd^iAoi' koI tilem accipere debemus, quia''fiXXip' 

$aTik*lov\ia>foO Kal rpbs'EXKripas, ot Gracum et^ethnicum utrumquo 

3 St Jerome, Comm, in Ej^. ad tdignificat.'* 
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delivered their discourses 'in Greek. Greek names were 
adopted UDiversallj both in the East and West ; the names 
of the Church, the Sacraments, the orders of the Ministry, 
of the places of Divine worship, and of the different parts 
of the service, wete Greek. These, such as Evangelium, 
Liturgia, Idtanift, Exomologesis, were diffused in countries 
where Greek was not understood. But in the East there 
was hardly any Church of note where it was an unknown 
tongue. We have seen that it prevailed in Antioch and 
Alexandria. At Jerusalem Cyril and others imparted 
the Gospel to their flock in Greek; and that was the 
language of Cyril^s catechetical discourses^. It was the 
language of Cyprus where Epiphanius had his see. In 
Gaul Irenseus wrote in Greek, and we have seen that l^e 
Churches planted there were of Greek origin. In Italy 
the first converts appear to have been Greek' : it was the 
language in which St Paul wrote to them, in which Cle- 
ment of Eome wrote, and probably also discoursed ; many 
of the early bishops of Eome, as Cletus and Anicetus, had 
Greek names ; and it is not imlikely that wlien Polycarp 
administered the eucharist at Home, he would employ the 
language of his own Church. All the ancient Churches of 
the West have been described as " Greek religious colonies'." 
This may be true to some extent ; but the writer seems to 
draw too close a parallel -between these Christian colonies 
and the synagogues of the Hellenistic Jews who settled in 

^ Whitaker, Dis/putaium on Scrip- purchasers without being compelled 

ture. (Parker Soc.) to chauge any of their country's 

* The Church of Borne probably rites, had their synagogues, and as- 
consisted at first of Libertini (so sembled in them, especially on the 
Acts yi, g), that is, converts out of Sabbath. See DrPusey's Commentory 
that body of Jews who had been on Jod ii., who observes that in the 
slaves, but having beoome 6«emen spiritual gifts with which the Church 
and Boman citizens, occupied a of Borne was endued, there was an 
large section of Borne beyond the evident fulfilment of the words of 
liW. Phllo {Ug. ad Caium, p. the prophet Joel, ch. ii. ip. 
1014) says that they were Jews ' Milman's ZaHn Christianity, 
who had been brought as captives to 3ook I. Ch. I. 
Italy, and being set ftee by their 
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• 
the various maritime cities of Etirope for the purposes of 

•commerce. The Jews were distinctly exclusive in their 
relations to other nations of , the world, and so might even 
prefer the use of a tongue which was unknown to many of 
.the inhabitants around them. Such a principle is so clearly- 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and the doctrine of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, that we cannot admit that 
the early missionaries founded Churches on such a footing. 
The original cause of their adopting the Greek rituals and 
language was that they were planted by Asiatics ; but the 
cause of the Greek character which they afterwards as- 
sumed is to be found in that universal prevalence of the 
Greek language of which we have clear evidence in profane 
authors. Greek being the commercial language through- 
out the empire, must have been known to a large portion 
of the inhabitants of Kome and Italy. Even in Africa 
there are traces of Greek influence, as if there was a trans- 
ition state before the Churches assiuned a decidedly Latin 
character; and the writings of Tertullian and Cyprian 
abound with Greek words, wiich seem afterwards to 
have given place to a purer Latinity, such as that of St 
Augustine. 

Again, without the Church we find Jews and Gentiles 
alike attacking the religion in Greek; and the earliest 
Christian authors write their exposures of the evils of 
Pagan superstition in the same language: afterwards, 
when we come to the subsequent age, in which some of 
the Latin Fathers flourished, we find that they also write 
of Greek superstition and mythology as the great evil 
which it was the work of Christianity to eradicate. They 
speak of the Roman world as being then leavened by the 
evils of Greek luxury and refinements, which were sub- 
versive of morality ; and Lactantius argues with especial 
reference to the vices introduced by the Greeks to the 
ruin of the ancient virtue of the Romans, much in the 
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same way as St Paul "before wrote to the Romans of 
those things which were especially the crimes of the Greek 
nation. 

The period of the history of the Church in which we 
have the clearest evidence of the important relation which 
the Greek language and literature bore to the progress 
of Christianity, is the time of Julian the Apostate. Bp. 
Warburton writes : " His most illiberal treatment of the 
Christians was his forbidding the professors who were of 
that religion to teach humanity and sciences in the public 
schools. His more immediate design in this was to 
hinder the youth from taMng impriessions to the disad- 
vantage of Paganism ; his remoter view, to deprive Chris- 
tianity of the support of human literature." By this of 
course was intended the study of the Greek authors, for 
the grounds of Julian as cited by Gregory Nazianzen were : 
7JfiiT€poi, <}yi]<nv, oi \070t xal to ^EKXJrjvl^etv, &v koI to 
aefieiv Oeovs* ifi&v Se rj ahjorfla koI cuypoLKia, And through- 
Out this third oration of Gregory Nazianzen, to ^EWrjvi^eiv 
is spoken of as , that which Julian claimed as the sole 
right of the Pagans, including also the use of an elegant 
style of Greek, free from the barbarisms introduced in 
later times. This peculiar and artful attempt of the 
Apostate to stay the progress of Christianity in the Eoman 
world, is a singular evidence of the part which the Greek 
language and literature had in the propagation of the 
religion of Christ, during the first four centuries after the 
Christian era. The language in which the Apostle Paul 
addressed the Christians settled at Rome, no less than the 
tsonverts of Achaia, in which he conversed with Roman 
governors and military tribunes* alike in the East and 
the West, retained the influence which it had at the 
beginning of the Gospel, during the subsequent period 
of the Church's growth and establishment 
1 Acta xxi. 37. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On the mjluence of the Septuagint in the conversion of Jews 
to the Faithy and the Controversies (^ Christians with 
Jews and Pagan Philosophers. 

** Mihi enim yidetur ezitiosissimb credi, uliquod in Sanctis Libris haberi 
mendadum : id est, eos homines, per quos nobis ilia Scriptura ministrata 
est atque conscripta, aliquid in suis libris fuisse mentitos." S. AuausTiNi 
Epist, ad ffieranym, xxvni. c. 3. *' Neque enim parrum pondos habet ilia 
qu» sic meruit diffamari, et qu& uses Apostolos non solum res ipsa indicat, 
sed etiam te attestatum esse memini." Is. Bpist. ad Hitnmym. LXZI. c. 4. 

The appeals to the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms^ 
were an important part of the preaching by which men 
were from the first convinced of the truth and converted to 
the faith of Christ. Immediately after the Holy Ghost 
had descended upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
" His words were in their mouths^" to convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness and judgment; and among the 
means by which this conversion was most frequently pro- 
duced, at least in the minds of the Jews, the appeals to the 
words which the same Spirit spake by David and the other 
prophets in the Old Testament, appear most prominently 
in the sacred history. From this period, therefore, the in^- 
fluence of the Jewish Scriptures and the LXX. Version of 
them, upon the conversion of Jews to the faith and the 
controversies with the enemies of Christianity, commences. 
Amongst the Jews of the Dispersion enumerated in the 

^ a Sam. xxiii. %, 
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Sad Chapter of the Acts, at least nine nations, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Alexandria, Cyrene, 
Eomans and Cretes, must have spoken the Greek language 
and employed the Septuagint Version of the Scriptures. 
Among these. the labours of the twelve endued with the 
gift of tongues brought over three thousand to the faith. 
The speech of St Peter being addressed by the Apostle of 
the Circumcision to the men of Judaea and them that dwell 
at Jerusalem, was probably spoken in their language ; but 
we may believe that this was only a specimen of what was 
spoken generally by all the Apostles in various languages, 
especially the Greek. In this speech there are three quo- 
tations from the Psalm?, another from the prophet Joel, 
and a clear reference to the words of Isaiah (c. 57). All 
these are recorded by the Evangelist In the form of direct 
citations from the LXX., with the exception of one or two 
slight transpositions or additions. In the next' chapter we 
find the same Apostle quoting the Books of Genesis and 
Deuteronomy to convince the unbelievers. 

The next important employment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures for this purpose is found in the defence of St 
Stephen. It was perhaps delivered in Greek, and in this 
case we have the very words which he spoke preserved 
by the Evangelist. The special mention of the Hebrew 
tongue in the account of St Paul's speech at Jerusalem has 
been alleged as a confirmation of this opinion, as nothing 
is said about Hebrew here ; also St Stephen and the rest 
of the seven seem to have been Hellenists, from the occa- 
sion of their appointment ; and perhaps it was natural that 
Greek should be employed in a speech which was to shew 
that God's favour was not to be limited to the Hebrew 
iiation\ Almost all the references in his speech as 
recorded by St Luke are to the Septuagint Version. We 

^ St Stepbcj;a*8 antagonists are andrians, &c. in Acts yi. 9, who 
called Cyrenians, Libertines, Alex- would certainly be Hellenists. 
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cannot, however, arrive at any certainty with respect to 
the lan.guage spoken on all the occasions recorded in the 
New Testament. We have already observed that some 
have conjectured that the particular mention of such 
phrases as Ephphatha, or the speech upon the Cross, indi- 
cates that even Christ Himself did not for the most part 
employ the Hebrew language, and that in Syrophcenicia, 
Gadara and Decapolis, or even throughout Galilee, He 
was among people who spoke Greek, and would have ad- 
dressed them in the tongue with which they were most 
familiar. But whatever tongue Stephen used, the Evan- 
gelist recorded his speech as one which would be instru- 
mental in the conversion of Hellenistic Jews, or the 
confirmation of Jewish believers, and accordingly adhered 
closely to the Septuagint version in the references to the 
Old Testament. The speech itself holds a most import- 
ant place in the history of the Church of Christ, as the 
first Apologia contra Jvdceos, and the Divine pattern by 
which those controversies which Christian teachers after- 
wards conducted were to be guided. When we consider 
this great importance of the defence itself, and the remark- 
able words concerning the speaker, which the Evangelist 
places before and after it^ the notices of the past history 
of the Jews, and the words of the Septuagint cited in it, 
appear to receive an authority in no way inferior to that of 
the writers of the Old Testament, conveying oracles of 
truth, as far as human language can express it\ It, may 
be that the ancients, in their deep sense of reverence which 
they entertain for the inspired writings, overstated the 
' necessity of the submission of the reason, and the restraint 

^ Of. the words of Augustine to nolit aliquft eorum parte delectari 

Jerome which stand at the head of per officiosa mendacia : potiusque id 

the chapter. He also adds : ''agen- quod non intelligit transeat, quan^ 

dum est igitur ut ad cognitionem cor suum pr»ferat iUi veritati." The 

Divinarum Scripturarum talis homo apparent contradictions are noticed 

^cedat, qui de Sanctis Libris tarn by Jerome, Epist. Lvn. ad Pamma- 

sanctb et veraciter ezistimet, ut cfdum^ ^ 
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of critical inquiry^. But in the case of St Stephen's speech, 
when we are assured that both the speaker aiid the Evan- 
gelist were endued with the powers of discerning of spirits 
and interpretation of Scripture, it appears hard to admit 
the existence of error, unless the alleged mistakes are 
strictly demonstrable. 

Theodoret remarked more than once of the Prophets of 
the Old Testament, that we are not to ascribe to them the' 
attribute of omniscience, but only the knowledge of such 
things as the grace of God revealed to them*. But this 
speech of St Stephen is described as one of those which 
falls distinctly under the prediction of Christ: **It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speak- 
eth in you," calling to their remembrance things of the! 
past, and declaring things to come. On these principles 
we may adopt, as neither unreasonable'* nor inconsistent 
with the judgment of antiquity, the hypothesis, that on 

^ This kind of respect for the Ian- can have been opposed to that 

guage of Scripture expressed by St opinion, for most of them believed 

Augustine appears to represent a the Divine origin of the Septuagint, 

general opinion founded on the tra- in which the inspiration was ^aid, 

ditional authority given by the uni- to be such as to lead the autjjiors of 

versal Church to the sacred books. the Version to a verbal consent. 

If so, it comes down to us from the See Note bel6w, p. 72. It is not 

same authority as the books them- intended here that the writings of • 

selves, and cannot be set aside aS the Fathers directly favour the doc- . 

merely a "preconceived theory" of trine of mechanical agents, but ra-' 

some modem commentators. (Al- ther that they are opposed to any 

ford's Oreeh Testament, on Acts vii.) theory at all upon such a deeply , 

The respect for Scripture which we mysterious question ; so that they 

find in the writings of the Fathers would lead us to reject all theories, . 

does not seem to be grounded on and ground the degree of respect 

any theory of Inspiration ; for after which we g^ve to the books of Scrip- '• 

the careful investigation of the opi- ture upon the universal tradition of . 

nions expressed by early writers of the Church. If we take the judg- 

the Church, in the Appendix to Mr ment of antiquity for our guide, it 

Westcott's Introduction to ifie Study will certainly lead us to a cautious re- 

of the OospelSf it sufficiently appears verence which adopts no theory, but 

l^at they did not speculate on the is simply unwilling to ascribe false 

subject at all. The writer has brought statements to the inspired teachers, 
forward several passages which he ^ Theodoret, Qucest, in 2 Reg, 

believes to be inconsistent with the Cap. ViI.: oitK •^leurav aravra oZ 

view of inspiration, called ''.the irpo(f>i}TOUf dW (aairep if Qela X^P*-^' 

theory of mechanical agents.'* It ojJrots direKdXuTTeu, 
ig "hardly credible that tiieir views ^ Lee On Inspiration, 
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this occasion the sanction of a Divine revelation, which 
is as credible with respect to the past as the future, was 
given to certain Jewish traditions connected with the Old 
Testament history, not deducible either from the He- 
brew or the LXX., but not altogether irreconcileable 
with them. 

1. That Abram was first called from TJr of the Chal- 
dees, from his country and kindred, and then again from 
his father's house in Mesopotamia. 

2. That. Abram did not Immediately obey this 
second call, but waited until the death of his father Terah. 
This supposition makes Abram much younger than that 
one of his brothers who was bom when Terah was seventy 
years of age. Perhaps his nephew Lot may have been 
nearer to his age in life\ 

3. That all the patriarchs, as well as Joseph, were 
buried in Sychem in Samaria, and not in the country of 
Judaea. St Stephen's words do not assert that Jacob 
was buried there. 

4. That Abraham purchased a piece of ground at 
Shechem or Moreh for the purpose of building an altar to 
God, of the sons of Hamor the prince of the Shechemites, 
a different person from that Hamor with whom Jacob 
afterwards dealt. 

The most remarkable instance of a citation from the 
Septuagint is in the number 75 of those who "were with 
Jacob in Egypt Here St Stephen certainly followed the 
account given in the Greek of Gen. xlvi. in the points in 
which it differs from the Hebrew copies. The latter, in 
enumerating the house of Joseph, only mentions the two, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of Joseph, in verse 20. This 
verse in the LXX. mentions five others, the two sons of 
Ephraim, and the two sons of Manasseh, and Edom the 
grandson of Ephraim, and son of Sutalaim. It may be 

^ Lee On Inspiration, AppeDdiz n. StL Augusimi de Civ, Dei, zvi. 15. 
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that this account was taken bj the translator from nn 
ancient Hebrew copy, or it may have been introduced from 
a tradition preserved by the tribe of Ephraim, In either 
case St Stephen has given it a sanction as a record of 
historical facts ; and it has been observed^ that it is the, 
ground of an additional argument in the pleading of the 
speaker, that those who were bom in Egypt were equally 
children of promise with those who were bom in Canaan : 
thus shewing the probability of God's extending His 
promises to all the nations of the earth. 

As we proceed in the study of the Acts we find more 
instances of the influence of the Septuagint upon the cout 
version of Jews and proselytes to the faith. The irepioxri 
T^9 7pa^9 read by the Ethiopian eunuch, as recorded by 
St Luke, adheres closely to the Alexandrian Version. An4 
this version was probably the one which he was reading, 
Philip preaching to him in Greek, and making use of that 
verbal parallelism, yvv<oa-K€V^ ct dvayt^vda-Kec^ ; Those who 
"were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose 
about Stephen travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch," and are said to have preached the Gospel to 
Hellenists at Antioch, and hence they must have brought 
arguments from the Septuagint to persuade them« 

At Antioch in Pisidia many of the Jews and religious 
proselytes were converted by Paul and Barnabas, making 
use of authorities derived from the same version. In the 
address made by the Apostle in the synagogue, the T^XX. 
translation Kara^povrfralia adopted instead of the flebrew 
text as it now stands D^lill = ev rot? eOveaiy where the 
Crreek agrees with the Syriac ; and the Apostle's employ- 
ment of the passage would lose much of its force, if the 
word "despisers" was excluded, ra oo-ao, in the same 
speech, is also a remarkable rendering of the LXX. quoted 
from Isa. Iv^j the word being rather expressive of that 

} Wordsworth; Orcek Testament. 
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which strikes awe and reverence than of God's overflow- 
ing love and mercy, which is the sense contained in the 
corresponding word in the original. In this speech of 
St Paul the word hiKtuwo also occnrs, and the first assertion 
of the doctrine which it was employed to express; the 
word being one of those, the use of which is deriv^ from 
the Septuagint. 

In the history of the Synod of Jerusalem, the Evan- 
gelist has transcribed from the LXX. the prophecy of Amos 
in his account of the q>eech of St James on the calling of 
the Gentiles ; and here again it differs from the Hebrew, 
which speaks of the subjugation of Edom, and yet in 
such a way as to speak more clearly of the truth concerning 
the Gentiles, which it was intended to express. The words 
of Amos may be altered and paraphrased here, but only 
so as to express the sense of numerous other passages of 
Scripture. 

After this in Thessalonica and the other Greek cities 
in which St Paul preached the Gospel, we read of his 
proving the fulfilment of prophecy in Christ from the 
Scriptures in every synagogue. Those Scriptures which 
were read on every sabbath-day were undoubtedly the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament*. These were 
the books whic^ the Beroeans searched so diligently from 
day to day. "Wherever the word ypa<l>ai occurs in the 
account of Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, this Vtoion is 
meant. In Corinth, where so many were endued with the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, there may have been some 
who were miraculously enabled to interpret the Hebrew ; 
but as far as we can gather from the evidence of later 
times, all these Churches must have received the Septua- 
gint from the authority of the Apostles, and constantly 
read it in time of public worship. Lastly, in the 28th 

* ^IPO ivl ffdppara rpla tickiyero atroTi 

' Acts XTii. 1 : Kar^ Zk t6 eUi>$6s dird riop ypai>&y, dicwolyunf Kal iropa* 
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chapter we find the Apostle discoursing with the Hellenists 
ftt EomeS out of the same Version; and by the form of 
speech which he uses, he affirms that the words of the 
-Greek interpreters truly express the mind of the Holy 
Ghost, as He spake by the prophet Esaias, the words as 
cited following that Version exactly in a place where the 
translator wrote the future for the imperative of the 
original*, thus shewing that these expressions in th^ 
prophets are to be understood as the -Divine declarations 
of the future* 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the other 
parts of the New Testament do not bear so much upon 
the influence of the Septuagint in the first promulgation 
of the Gospel, as those which we find in the Acts. Those 
books were written not for the conversion of the unbelievers, 
but that those who had become Christians " might know 
the certainty 6f those things wherein they had been in- 
structed." The quotations by the New Testament writers 
have been thus' arranged under four heads : 

I. Those passages which are taken strictly and literally 
from the Septuagint, where it differs from the Hebrew. 
Thus KoX eaovrai oi Bvo eh capxa filav from the LXX. 
rendering of Gen. ii. 24, is quoted three times : Matth. xix. 5 ; 
Mark x. 8 ; Eph. v. 31. Here the addition of oi Svo seems 
to give a clears perception of the meaning of the words in 
Genesis. The most remarkable instance* is the citation 
of Ps. xl. 6 in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where atSfia 
Kanjprla-a) fioL from the LXX. seems to give an idea 
altogether different from that of the Hebrew original, 
"Mine ears hast thou opened;" yet both alike declare 
the obedience* of the Son, for the sense in both cases is, 

^ The LibertineB. See above, p. ' Lee On Inspiration, 

^5, note i, ' * This passage is discussed in the 

* Gf. the passage from Zechariah Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. 

" Smite the Shepherd, &c." inrhich is i860, 

quoted in Matth. zzvi. as a future. f Balthassar Corderius, in hitf 

d2 
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**Thou hast made me obedient." The LXX. however 
shews how the obedience is exemplified: Thou hast 
ptepared for Me a body, which I am to consecrate as a 
sacrifice to Thee, 

JI, There are passages in which the LXX. does not 
represent the true sense of the original, where the authors 
of the New Testament abandon it, and give their own 
version of the original. Thus in John xix. ct^vtol ek ov 
£^€/c€VTrja'av is nearer to the origin^^l of Zech. xii. 10 than 
iiripX^ovraL irpo^ M^ avff &v KaTtop^rjaavTO. This in-^ 
accuracy Was afterwards corrected by Aqaila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion. It was observed by St Jerome in his 
Comm. on Zech. Lib. ill. who adds: "Johannes autem 
Evangelista qui de pectore Domini hausit sapientiam, 
HebrsBus ex Hebrasis, quem Salvator amabat plurimum, 
non magnopere curavit quid Graecae literae continerent, sed 
verbum interpretatus e verbo est, ut in Hebraeo legerat, et 
tempore Dominicae passionis dixit esse completum." 

III. There are citations which differ both firom the 
Hebrew and the LXX. where the latter seem to cor- 
respond. Several instances of this are mentioned by St 
tferome to Pammachius, Epist. Ivii. Such is the quo- 
tation from Jeremy, of the words found in the prophecy 
of Zechariah ; or again, in Mark i. 1, where the prophecy 
of Malachi seems to be ascribed to Isaiah ; or Abiathar 
mentioned instead of Abimelech. The words of Ps. Ixviii. 
as quoted by St Paul in Ephes. iv., " He gave gifts unto 
men," agree with the old Syriac version, but not with 
the Hebrew or Septuagint as we have them. Here we 
can only suppose that St Paul paraphrased the Psalm, 
not that the original was inapplicable to Christ, for doubt* 

Comnitntary (m the PscUma extracted /mos Uavkot els rb, Zw/ui, fAerapoKCiv, 

from the Greek Fathers, gives this itpriKevoiK iLyvoiavTb*BppaXKbv, d\X4 

explanation : i)vaK<yf]^ fie din/frriaas irpbs rdv oIkcXw CKbirw TO&r(p XPT 

fimfijp, iSra y^p t^v inraKoijv \^7et. — HfAOfos. 
Tb 8if *QTla KaTripTlcw fMi, b fiaKdm 
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less He may be said to have just received that which 
He afterwa^rds gave; but because St Paul is in this 
chapter speaking of Christ as the Head of His Body, in 
relation to which He is the Giver, as we are the receivers 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The sense of the original 
seems to include the idea of giving ; for the words fol-* 
lowing* (rendered literally by the LXX, KciX yap diret^ 
Boxhnei) seem to imply that the rebellious * received' these 
gifts. 

IV, The last class of quotations is that in which 
a passage being cited severally by two writers of the 
New Testament, one argues from the literal sense of the 
original, while another adopts the sense given to it in 
the Septuagint. Thus St Matthew quotes Isai. liii. " Him*^ 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses," literally 
from the Hebrew, whilst St Peter takes the sense given 
to the passage by the LXX. when he refers to the 
prophet's words : " Who His ownself bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree." In this way the inspired writers 
draw a twofold sense out of the passage concerning tlie 
sufferings of Christ, who, though sinless, bore physical 
pain, the consequence of sin, and was also the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sin of the world. 

Hitherto we have considered the influence of the Sep* 
toagint upon the progress of the Church, so far as it 
can be traced in the history of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
it now remains to be considered how that influence was^ 
afterwards extended to the controversies of early Christian 
writers with Jews and Pagans. 

Most of the early controversies with the Jews were 
conducted in the Greek language, and on the common 
ground of the faithfulness of the Septuagint Version, which 
was quoted alike on both sides. And so it continued 
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to be respected during the age of the writers of the New 
Testament, and the first century from the Christian era. 
As however the Version grew into use among Christians, 
it gradually lost the confidence of the Jews ; and the high 
respect which the Hellenists at first entertained for it, 
came to be diminished when it was urged against them 
by ^e Christians. The first signs of this appear in the 
works of Justin Martyr in the second century. His Dic^ 
logue vnth Trypho the Jew professes to be the account 
of a discussion which actually took place, and Eusebius^ 
places the scene of it at Ephesus. Trypho describes him* 
self as one of the Jews who fled from Palestine at the 
time of the insurrection of Barchochebas. The Dialc^ue 
abounds with citations fix>m the Old Testament, taken in 
many cases from the text of the Septuagint, but not 
always', probably because the Version had begun to lose 
the respect of the Jews, who had either rejected it, or 
altered its text in many places. Passages are alleged 
on both sides, and a good deal of light is thus thrown 
upon the way in which the controversy with the Jews 
had been conducted up to that time. In some instances 
the Jews denied the genuineness of the passages which 
directly confuted their opinions; in others they applied 
language manifestly prophetic of the events respecting the 
Messiah to the actions of mere men', such as Hezekiah* 
Their objection to the doctrine of our Lord's Divine 
nature appears most prominently in this treatise, and 

^ Bid. Bed, iv. i8. the later Jews interpreted, some 

' They are said to agree with the of Abraham, others of Zorohabel 

text of Origen's Hexapla, or with (Chrys. in Ps. cix.). Others applied 

the version of Symmachus. The Terse 3 of the same Psalm to HeKe- 

departures from the LXX. version kiab. When Gen. i 36, ''Let ns 

in the citations from Amos and make man, &o/' was brought for- 

Micah are T«ry considerable, and ward by the Christians, &ey an* 

are noticed in usserii Sifntagina de swered that the words were addressed 

£d, LXX. cap. 4. to the angels, thus departing from 

^ * Thus Ps. cz. T, which the an- the ancient interpretation of the 

dent Jews believed to be a prophecy Targom (Chrys. in Chn, L). 
of the Messias (see Matth« zxii. 43), 
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accordinglj the influence of the Alexandrian Version maj 
be partly traced in the extracts from the Old Testament 
which are brought to establish this doctrine. We also 
find that the Jews, in disputing with the Christians, 
claimed a kind of exclusive right to their own Scriptures. 
There is a reference to this in the Epistle of Barnabas : 
^^ They maintain that the Old Testament belongs to them 
and not to us ; but it has become ours, because they have 
lost for ever the truth which Moses received." And 
Justin Martyr in this treatise says : ^* These prophecies are 
contained in the letter of your books, which however are 
not yours but ours, because we obey them : but you read 
them without perceiving the spirit which is contained 
in them." The letter of the Old Testam^t, which the 
Jews had thus claimed as their exclusive right, was the 
letter of the Alexandrian Version, to which the Hellenists 
generally till the beginning of the 2nd century confidently 
adhered, as we know from the account of its origin whidi 
was given by Fhilo and Josephus. But when, as Chris- 
tianity was propagated, they found that their books had 
become appropiiated by the followers of the new religioni 
and that they could no longer confine thetn in the ob^ 
scurity of their synagogues, they resorted to the Hebrew 
text, which they might still claim as exclusively their 
own, and made their own Qreek versions of the passages 
employed by the Christians. Amongst the numerous quo- 
tations in this work of Justin Martyr, is that pf Gen. xxxi. 
13, in which the LXX. Version difiers from the Hebrew 
text ; and this peculiarity seems to influence the argument , 
of the writer concerning the revelations of the Son of 
God, which may be traced in the Old Testament. Here, 
where the Hebrew has simply, I am the God of Bethel, 
the Septuagint rendering is: 'E7W elfiv 06^9 6 6<l)0€l9 
aoi iv T& TOTT^ 0€oi). This repetition of the Name of 
God (^k) seems to have a remarkable bearing upon the 
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argument of Justin, that the angel who spoke to Jacob in 
the vision was God, and yet not the God and Father of all, 
who would be signified by the second mention of the name 
©€^9 in the passage. For it may be compared to the repe- 
tition of Kvpuy; in the LXX. Version of Ps. ex. 1, which 
he quotes several times in this treatise, and in one place 
he compares it with the ©ew of Ps. xlv. 6, having, no 
doubt, in his mind the quotation of the former passage 
by our Lord. In these places he argues that the Son is 
signified by both titles ; and the Son, as the Eternal Gt)d 
by whom all things were made. This sense, though 
doubtless contained in the Hebrew, appears more clearly 
in the Septuagint Version, and especially in the Psalm^ 
where the same Greek equivalent is used for two diflerent 
Hebrew w'ords. We may also compare G^n. xxxi. 13 
with Gen. xix. 24, which Ambrose* quotes as " Dominus 
pluit a Domino," and makes a similar use of the repetition 
of Dominus, comparing it with Ps. xlv. 6. 

At the time at which the Dialogue of Justin was 
written, Aquila the proselyte of Sinope had probably pub* 
lished the first edition of his version of the Old Testament. 
The compilation of this work was the expedient to which 
the Jews resorted to escape the evidence urged against 
them by the Christians, who employed the Septuagint* 
They afterwards generally adopted the second edition of 
Aquila in preference to the Alexandrian Version; but if 
we accept Tertullian's statement, that the latter continued 
to be read publicly* in their synagogues in his time, we 
can hardly suppose that Justin refers to another version 
of the Scriptures as used by them. It is clear, however, 
from expressions in the Diahgtie^ that if they still made 
use of the LXX., they had altered the renderings of many 
passages cited by the Christians against them. Thus they 

^ De Fide, Lib. I. cap. 4. palam lectitant. 

* Ajpologeticus, xnc Sed et Judsei ' oc. 124, 157. 
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had substituted the translation veavh for irapOhfo^ in 
Isai. vii. } which according to Irenaens was introduced by 
Aquila and Theodotion into their Versions, and in his time 
was generally adopted by the Jews : for Irenseus charges 
them with presumption in attempting to make interpreta- 
tions different from those of the inspired Seventy, in the 
passages which were brought forward by the Christians* 
Again, it appears from Justin's Dialoffue that in Ps. Ixxxii* 
their reading differed in some way from that of the Septu- 
agint. In another place the w6rds of Justin are, " I now 
quote the Scriptures as the Seventy interpreted them : for 
when I cited them before as you accept them, I was en- 
deavouring to discover what your opinion was." Then 
he quotes Isai. iii. 9, 10, both from 'the LXX. and in the 
translation accepted by the Jews. He does not refer to 
any other version by name, but accuses the Jews of 
having erased passages out of their copies of the version 
made by the elders in the reign of Ptolemy. In support 
of this charge he produces four prophecies of Christ, which 
he alleges had been removed from their copies. The 
second of these from Jer. xi. 19, had, he said, only recently 
been erased from certain copies, and was retained in others 
which were preserved in the synagogues of the Hellenists. 
This*, however, is found entire in all our present copies. 
The first, which is taken from Ezra vi., is as follows : " And 
Ezra said unto the people. This passover is our Saviour 
and our refuge ; and if ye consider and it enter into your 
heart that we shall by a figure' a£9ict' Him, and afterwards 

1 Uflserii Syntagma de EdUUme to the use of the verb in PhiL ii. 8, 

LXX. and the substantive raired^wo'if in 

* This ffjiiuioif was understood to Isai. liii. 8. Henoe perhaps arose 
be the cross. the application of Ps. xxi. i\, dvb 

* raircty^ctf. It is a word which xepdrcav fjMfOKepdynav r^ rairelpwrtv 
occurs several times in the LXX. in Mov, to the cross by Justin and 
the Psalms, Job,and the Prophets. So Tertullian inr arguing against the 
Ps. Ixxzvii 15 ; Job xxii. a 3 ; Isai. Jews ; and the mention of the uni- 
xix. 19. In the Jewish oontrover- com by Apollinaris of HierapoHs, 
sies it was probably applied con- in reference to the part of the cross 
ttantly to the death of Christ, owing upon which the body rested. 
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hope in Him, this place shall not be made desolate to all 
time, saith the Lord God of Hosts*. But if ye believe 
Him not, and hear not His preaching, je shall become 
a spoil for the Gentiles." Some have conjectured that this 
is an interpolation due to a Christian, who inserted them 
after Ezra vi. 21. Perhaps some words similar to these maj 
have been introduced into some copies by Hellenists, whose 
high veneration for the memory of Ezra seems to have 
led them to attach extraordinary visions and revelations 
to his name. The writer of the second of the Apocryphal 
books of Esdras, (who, if a Christian, could have hardly 
been a convert to orthodox Christianity, as he supposes that 
Christ was to perish in the final conflagration*, oh. vii. 29,) 
had this object in view, — to magnify Ezra above the scribe 
and historian, and to make him appear in the light of a 
prophet receiving clear visions of the world to come. 
There may have been a Jewish tradition that Ezra spoke 
to the effect that the passover was a condition of God's 
favour and protection to them ; but the words must have 
undergone some modification before they expressed that 
TO ircurxfi was identical with the Messlas. The passage is 
also quoted by Lactantlus, InsL iv. 18. 

The third passage is said to be taken from Jeremiah : 
"And the Lord God remembered His dead, who were 
fallen asleep in the dust of their tombs, and descended 
to them to declare unto them the good tidings of His 
salvation." These words are remarkable from their re- 
semblance to those of 1 Pet. iv. 6'. If a genuine pas- 

1 St Jerome On Itaiah, Lib. I. tbe first century before tbe Ohris- 

Cftp. I. The Septuagint ofben ren* tian era. Gf. Westcott, OntheStvdy 

dered Sabaoth by dwa/Uuv ; some- of the Gospelt. 

times by irturroKpidrup, • i Pet. iv. 6, " vexpots c^fiYyt' 

' The date of this work must be \la6fi" Passage of Jeremiah, as al- 

nncertain. It is difficult to believe leged by Justin Martyr, "xariprf 

it to be an original Jewish work vpbs airoifs edaYyeKUraffBoL** So 

written before the books of the New i Pet. iii 19, *'Toit iv ^uXa/cj «vei^ 

Testament. Critics, however, have /tao'i iropevBels iK-^pv^ey,** 
placed it with the book of Enoch in 
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sage of Jeremiah, the Apostle's words seem to contain an 
allusion to them, as well as to the doctrine enunciated in the 
preceding chapter of his Epistle. If interpolated hj a 
Christian convert, from some traditional saying of the pro* 
phet, or adapted from St Peter's words, it seems that the 
person who introduced them into the text of the S^tuagint 
took the words of the Apostle in their literal sense, and 
not as later commentators' have conjectured, that the per- 
sons called v€Kpol were alive at the time of the preaching. 

The fourth and last passage is from Ps. xcvi. 10 : " De- 
clare among the heathen, that the Lord hath reigned from 
the tree." Out of this passage the Jews are accused of 
having erased the last words, dirb rov |i;Xot;. This passage 
is quoted again hj Justin Martyr in his Apology. It is 
quoted on three different occasions by Tertullian in his 
controversial treatises \ It seems' to have been generally 
diffused in the West by means of the Latin Psalter, and 
the Gothic Psalter used in Spain ; for it is quoted by the 
author of the treatise on the mountains of Sina and Sion, 
ascribed to Cyprian, and by the author of the Commen- 
taries on 1 Cor. XV., ascribed to Ambrose ; by Leo, Augus- 
tine', Gregory, Cassiodorus, and Amobius the younger in 
commenting on the above Psalm. Yet the words occur in 
no Greek or Hebrew manuscript, and are not found in the 
GalUcan Psalter which was translated from the Greek and 
employed in the Church of Eome in later times. But 
whether they had their origin in a Jewish tradition, or were 
simply interpolated by a Christian copyist, they must have 
existed in many of the copies in use among Christians, if 
not Jews also, as they are placed so prominently in the 
controversial works of Tertullian and Justin Martyr. They 
certainly occupy an important place in the history of the 
influence of the Septuagint Version upon the controversies 

^ Adv, JudcBoi, CO. 10—13. Adv, ' Usserii Syntagrna de Ed, LXX. 

Marcionem, lu. c. 19. ' Serm. iv. de PaaaUme, 
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with the Jews; for this mention of the tree can be 
traced $:om the beginning of Christianity. It was con- 
stantly made the subject of cavil by the Jews, and those 
who laboured to convince them of the truth of the Gospel 
were not ashamed to speak of the cross of Christ by this 
name ; although it was evidently derived from the LXX, 
of Deut. xxi. 23 \ in which words the- enemies of the 
truth triumphed. St Peter, first to the Sanhedrim at Jeru- 
salem, and afterwards to Cornelius, employed the words of 
Deuteronomy in speaking of Christ's crucifixion. The 
same Apostle afterwards, in his own Epistle, addressed the 
Jews of the dispersion in Asia concerning Christ's death in 
the words : " Who His own self bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree." St Paul also, in his exhortation to the 
Jews in the synagogue of Antioch, spake of the cross by 
the same name. When he wrote to the Galatians he 
quoted the very words of the LXX., and connected them 
with the crucifixion of Christ, "Who," he said, "became 
a curse for us." This seems to be the allusion in the 
words, " We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stum- 
blingblock, and to the Greeks foolishness ;" as if this was 
the greatest objection alleged by the Jews against those 
who gave them the offer of Christian truth, and the chief 
difficulty in their conversion. It is evident from the words 
of TertuUian* that they used to demand from the Christians 
a clear evidence that the death Christ was to suffer was that 
of the cross. This verse of Ps. xcvi. 10 was alleged in 
answer to it, and other passages were quoted, to which 
forced and fanciful interpretations* (as they appear to us) 
were given. We may also trace to the same cause the 

^ KpcfjLdfjL€vos M ({\ov, Actfi V. negantes passionem crucis in Ghris- 

30, and X. 39: Kpefidffavres M tarn praadicatam. 

^i^Xov. T Pet. ii. ^4 : M rb ^6\ov, ' Kaye's Account of TeHuUian, 

Acts xiii. 29 : Ka$e\6rres dirb toO On the type of the Gross deduced 

^jSXov. from the roasting of the Paschal 

' Contra JudcBoa, cap. 19 : De Lamb, see Pearson On the Creed, 

exitu planb passionis ejus ambigitis, Art. iv. note. 
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application of the words of the LXX. in Hahak. ii. 11, 
Kdvdapo<s i^ ^v\ov to Christ, which occur more than once 
in the writings of Ambrose, and in St Jerome's Commen- 
tary two or three interpretations are given which are founded 
upon the notion that ^{i\ov meant the cross. 

It is remarkable that the same objection of the Jews 
appears in one of the small fragments of the treatise of 
Aristo Pellaeus, which have been preserved. This con- 
troversial work against the Jews, called the disputation of 
Jason and Papiscus, was nearly contemporary with the 
Dialogue of Justin Martyr, and with the time of the revolt 
of Barchochebas. Here, however, the passage Deut. xxi. 
22, 23 is cited, not according to the LXX., but^ as Aquila 
is said to have rendered it, and so it is evidently alleged 
by the Jew Papiscus against his Christian opponent Jason, 
who would adhere to the old Greek rendering of the 
passage, as TertuUian did in his Latin Version of it ; who, 
it is' conjectured, drew many of his arguments from this 
treatise of Aristo Pellasus. It is also another indication 
that the Jews had at this time begun to dispute the 
faithfulness of the Alexandrian Version. 

We have- seen that Justin Martyr made use of this 
Version to prove that the Son was revealed in the Old 
Testament. It was also employed by other Christians not 
only to prove that Jesus was the Christ, but also to shew 
the Divine character of the promised Messias, and His 
relation to the work of creation from the beginning. The 
language of the Targums shew that Jewish traditions 
appeared to favour and consent to this kind of interpre- 

^ *' AoiSopla OeoO 6 KpcfidfieyosJ** . OeoO irepiir€<reip' ^ffravpdfOrf ydp. 

That this passage was alleged by the Again, the Jews were accused of 

Jews in arguing against the Chris- adding the words r^) 6e^ in Deut. 

tians about the Cross, appears again zxi. 32, so as to make the words 

in Justin Martyr*s J)i(dogv£, c. 32 : hnKardparoi r^ 8€^ stronger. 

oZroi 5i h ifUrepos \eybfievos Xpurrbs * Grabe, Spidleg. Patrum, Vol. 

drifios Kal ddo^oi yiyovcp, ws koX t'q U. pp. 132, 240. 
iaXdrxi Kardpq. r J h t^ vo/a^ toO 
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tation with respect to the WORD or wisdom of God, and 
Justin Martyr says that the Jews acknowledged that the 
Christ who was to come was to suffer, and to be a King, 
and to be worshipped as God, when the Christians quoted 
passages which expressly proved this. In the passage 
which Jerome quotes from the work of Aristo Pellaeus, 
there is a trace of a controversy on this subject ; where 
in Gen. i. 1, for " In the beginning," he read " In the 
Son.'^ This paraphrase seems to be founded on the LXX. 
version of Prov. viii. 22, Kvpio^ etcria-i fj^ apxnv oS&v 
avTov. And Christians, in their controversies with the 
Jews, urged that Christ on whom they believed was the 
Wisdom or Word of God, and the beginning of the works 
of Creation. Thus in these two fragments of the treatise 
of Aristo Pellaeus, we have two instances of the ways in 
which the Jews and Christians severally altered or pai-a- 
phrased the Septuagint. 

After the second century, the Hellenistic Jews received 
the Version of Aquila, and, according to Origen^, used it 
everywhere instead of the Septuagint, and therefore this 
Greek translation is often mentioned' in the Talmud, 
where no reference is made to the Alexandrian Version. 
But in the time of Justinian all Greek versions had been 
alike rejected by them, and they had recourse to the 
Hebrew and Chaldee. The Septuagint however continued 
to be employed by Christians in their controversies with 
the Jews. Tertullian, though he wrote in Latin, seems 
often to have acted in the manner described by Augustine", 
not employing any Latin Version, but interpreting as well 
as his acquaintance with both languages admitted of. It 
has been observed^ that he sometimes speaks as if he was 
acquainted with Hebrew. Like Justin Martyr, he main- 

^ Epist, ad Afrkarvum, Tertul- Prideanx's Connection, 

Han, however, said of the LXX. " Dc Doctrind Christiand. 

** Sed et Judsei palain lectitant." ^ I^aye*s AccowtU of Tertullian, 

3 Lightfoot on i Cor, cap. IX. 
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tains the accoiacy of the Version of the LXX. in Isai. yii. 14 
against that of Aquila, to which the Jews now had 
cecourse ; and in the controversial treatise of TertuUian, as 
well as in that of Jnstin against the Jews, the cavil of the 
Jews against the death of our Lord upon the accursed tree 
appears as their strongest argument against the belief that 
he was the promised Messiah. Tertullian also follows 
Justin in his manner of answering this objection of the 
Jews, quoting Ps, xxii. according to the LXX., with the 
remarkable reading of * exterminaverunt' for Apv^av^ and 
explaining the horn of the unicorn as if it represented the 
projecting part of the cross: this is also perhaps to be 
traced to the use of the word rairelvaxTiv in the same verse 
by the Alexandrian interpreters, which would connect it 
with the humiliation of Christ by the death upon the cross. 
He also follows Justin in the charge against the Jews of 
altering the text of the Old Testament^. In the work de 
Oultu Fasminarunif he speaks at length on the Book of 
Enoch and the use of it by St Jude in connexion with 
the doctrine of evil angeb, to which it gave testimony. He 
conjectures that it may have been preserved during the 
Flood by Noah, who, being the great grandson of Enoch, 
might be anxious to hand down the tradition which was 
for the honour of his family ; or he might even be inspired 
to restore the lost book, as Ezra was believed by Irenaeus 
and Tertullian to have restored the Scriptures which were 
lost during the captivity, by a Divine direction. Since it 
contained a prophecy of Christ, it ought not to be rejected. 
"It wa9 probably," he said, "rejected by the Jews in the 
same way in which they erased other testimonies of 

1 De Tiahitu mvZitM, cap. m. was noticed by Pearson, Prctfaiio 

These passages fh)m the Fathers ParameiicaadEd.liX.X,, aadhyiiiH 

are much insisted upon by Morinus, learned writer of the Boman Church, 

in order to invalidate the authority Father Simon, in his CriticaZ Hh- 

of the Hebrew text. PrcsfaUo ad tory of the Old Testament; and by 

BibUam iMtinam et Oraicam, 1628, many Protestant writers. 
His &ilure in establishing his theoiy 
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Scripture concerning Christ. It is not strimge that they 
should not receive the Scriptures which spake of Him, 
since they would not receive Him, when He spake with 
them Himself." The accusation of Tertullian seems to be 
similar to that of Justin, who believed that the Jews had 
wilfully erased passages from their copies of the Alexandrian 
Version. Irenseus, who condemns the interpretation of 
Aquila and Theodotion in Isai. vii., does not allude^ to their 
corrupting the text of the Version, but charges them with 
preferring certain Pharisaical traditions to the letter of 
Holy Scripture, and thus adding to revealed truth in some 
cases, and in others claiming a right to put forced interpre-* 
tations upon it to adapt it to their tradition. 

Cyprian employed the Septuagint, or a close and literal * 
version from it, in his two Books of Testimonies against 
the Jews which he addressed to Quirinus, consisting of 
a series of citations from the Old Testament. Among these 
the passage Ps. ex. 3 is quoted according to the Greek : 
" Before the morning star I begat thee*." The Jews against 
whom he wrote probably employed this Version of the 
passage; for we find Tertullian refuting their opinion that 
Hezekiah is signified', because he was bom before the 
dawn of day. 

At whatever time the Alexandrian Version came to be 
generally rejected by the Jews, we find that the purity of 
the copies used by the Christians, and the genuineness of 
certain prophecies alleged by them, in these controversies 
continued to be disputed by them, whilst the Christians 
charged them with a dishonest treatment of the sacred 
text. Thus Origen, in his commentary on Jeremiah, at* 
tributes the omission of the first four verses of Jer. xvii., 
which were wanting in the copies of the Septuagint, to the 
carelessness or perfidy of the later Jews, and complained 

1 Irenofus, Lib. iv. a 5. One of the * irpo *'E<aa4>6pov iyin^ad <rc. 

passages which Morinus referred to. ' Adv, Marcumem, v. 9. 
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that many copies liad been corrupted by thenit In his . 
commentary on St Matthew he says : " The Jews of the 
present day in their arguments do not openly repudiate the 
prophecies, but in effect and in secret they reject them« 
and are proved to disbelieve them, for if they had truly 
believed Moses and the prophets, they would have at- 
tended to the words of prophecy and believed in Jesus: 
but whilst they disbelieve Him, they disbelieve them also, 
and keep the word of prophecy confined as it were in a 
prison, and mutilate it, and keep it a dead letter, broken 
up and incomplete, since they do not understand it.'* 

The charges of interpolation made by the Jews against 
Christians seem to have led Origen to inquire diligently 
into the state of the copies of the Alexandrian Version, 
and to have recourse to the Original, and other versions 
which had been made from it, to correct the text. Hence 
it is argued, that though he suspected the Jews of unfair 
dealing with the prophecies, and makes a similar charge 
to that of Justin, in his work against Celsus, he evidently 
preferred the Original to the Alexandrian Version, and 
had recourse to it as the only remedy, on account of the 
corrupt state of the Greek copies. Epiphanius considered* 
that the variations of the Septuagint from the Original 
were of no importance, but that Origen found it necessary 
to undertake the work to stop the mouths of the Jews. 

It would require much more time and space to enter 
fully into the influence of the Septuagint upon the Jewish 
controversy in later times, or trace it in the writings 
of the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. St 
Chrysostom, besides a controversial treatise directly com« 
posed against the Jews, constantly alludes to their misap* 
plication of the prophecies in his Commentaries and other 
writings, and charges them with substituting for the 
Septuagint, whose antiquity entitled it to a high respect, 
^ Ik Pond, et MeM, LUbtr. 

IS 
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other versions hy later authors, in which the language 
of the prophets was designedly veiled in obscurity*. St 
Jerome also, whilst he depreciated the authority of the 
original authors of the Alexandrian Version, and certainly 
preferred the Hebrew text, occasionally brought similar 
charges against the later Jews ; for instance, he suspected 
them of adding the words "by God" to the curse in 
Deut. xxi. that they might have more ground for cavilling 
at Christ's death*. And here it will be. necessary to close 
this inquiry into the nature of the influence of the Sep* 
tuagint upon the Jewish controversy* It is one of great 
interest, inasmuch as the ' accuracy of the Version itself 
was one of the subjects of dispute. In the great multi* 
plication of copies which followed upon the spread of 
Christianity, it is not surprising that many corruptions 
and interpolations, and additions of Apocryphal books 
disfigured the text of many of the copies in general use. 
For the same seems to have happened to the books of 
the Jews: for the copies of the Greek Version were not 
preserved in the same purity, as the Hebrew Books were, 
because the former were in a language familiar to all, 
whilst the latter could be studied only by a few. But 
with the Christians the estimation of the Greek books 
was rendered higher and more permanent from their close 
connection with the inspired Greek Text of the New 
Testament. Hence they were bold to charge the Jews 
with perfidy) when they found that they would not admit 
the genuineness of the text from which they quoted. They 
were also provoked by the various subterfuges and forced 
interpretations, to which the Jews resorted, to escape the 
evidence alleged against them. Whilst these considera* 
tions seem to excuse the hastiness with which some of 
these charges were made by the Christians, they do not 

^ ^ ffom, IT. on Matth. i. from the works of Jerome : Mic. y., 

' Morinus brings other examples Deut zzrii., Isa. xliz. 
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justify the opinions of Morinus and others, who endeavoured 
to throw doubts upon the fact of the Jews having pre- 
served their Hebrew copies with scrupulous reverence and 
pious, care. These Hebrew books were hardly brought 
i^to the controversy at all as far as we can trace the 
progress of it in early times : the question was hot for 
the most part between the Greek and the Hebrew, but 
between the ancient and modem Greeks; between the 
elders in the reign of Ptolemy who wrote free from pre- 
judice, and certain Jews and Judaizing heretics* who 
attempted to supersede the much-reverenced Version of 
antiquity by new Versions compiled under the influence 
of controversy, which must to a considerable extent have 
hindered their impartial judgment. 

In the relation of Christianity to Judaism, the influence 
of the Septuagint Version is obvious and important, as 
it was intimately connected with all the subjects of dis- 
pute. But with respect to the assaults upon the religion 
by Pagans, and the answers of Christian Apologists, its 
influence could not be so direct, as in the controversies 
where the Version was the common ground of argument, or 
where the accuracy of the renderings was a subject of 
dispute. It is also conjectured" that before the time of 
the Propagation of Christianity, very little was known 
of the Jewish Scriptures by the Pagans generally; and 
that after the reception of the Version into the Alexandrian 
Library, it must have been allowed to lie there in great 
obscurity, for none of the Greek or Latin writers now 
extant have taken any notice of it. For when they wrote 
about the Jews and their history and religion, they gave 
accounts so widely different»from the Sacred History, that 
it is. plain that they never could have studied the Old 
Testament, or known anything of it. This was no doubt 

^ Pearsoni PrafcUio Parceneiica n, p. ^58. . 
in Ed, LXX. Minor Works, Vol. ' Prideaux's Connections. 
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partly. due to the exclusiveness of the Jews themselves, 
who after they iad presented one copy to the King's 
Library, kept and confined all other copies of it to their 
own use, either for public reading in the Synagogues, 
or for private use at home. And so the Version con- 
tinued to remain in obscurity, until the time that the 
Gospel was preached to the Gentiles: then the mission- 
aries, wherever they went, carried this Version with them, 
and so copies of it came to be dispersed, into the hands 
of all that desired it. Hence* many of the Pagan writers 
after our Saviour's time, such as Celsus, Porphyry, and 
others, became well acquainted with the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and together with the New Testament Books 
they made them their objects of attack. Celsus in his 
A0709 *A\i7^?79, published, it is said, in the reign of 
Hadrian, attacked both the Jewish and Christian religions y 
and reproached the Christians for holding a belief which 
had its origin in Judaism. Hence the writings of Moses 
were a favourite point of attack ; and he cavilled at the 
doctrines of a special Providence in the Fall and the 
Kedemption, asserting that God made His work perfect 
once for all, and had no need to add any further perfec- 
tion to it. He also introduces a Jew disputing with a 
Christian on the common ground of the Jewish prophecies, 
and though Origen intimates that his knowledge of the 
Old Testament Scriptures was not sufficiently accurate 
for this mode of treating the subject, he must have studied 
the Septuagint Version, at least the earlier books, for 
he made the history of Creation an object of attack, as 
inconsistent with the Platonic theories, which appeared 
to him more philosophical and enlightened; and in- 
timates that Moses derived most of his teaching from the 
Egyptians, 

^ Prideai]x*B Oonnectiotu, 
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The Old Testament Scriptures were also attacked hy 
Porphyry, the other celebrated adversary of Christianity, 
who, like Celsns, became acquainted with them through 
the Septuagint, and solely through that Version. In his 
work against the Christians in fifteen books, he attacked 
both the Scriptures themselves and the modes of interpre- 
tation of them, and especially the Allegories of Origen \ As 
Oelsus has come down to us as the assailant of the books of 
Moses, so Porphyry is more known from his attacks upon 
the prophets, and especially the prophet Daniel. "His 
twelfth book against Christianity he directed against this 
prophecy, maintaining" that it was written by a contempo- 
rary of Antiochus Epiphanes, who recounted past events, 
as if he was predicting them as future ; and so his main 
argument was that all that related to the times subsequent 
to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes was false, and that 
the predictions concerning the end of the world were ful- 
filled during that reign by events having some resemblance 
to the prophecies. He also maintained that it must have 
been originallv written in Greek, and that it was no part of 
the genuine Hebrew Scriptures, because he found in the 
words of Daniel to the elders in the History of Susanna, 
dirh rov <r)(ivov ayUrai kclL airh tov irpivov irpiaai^y 
where the form of words indicated a Greek original. To 
this argument Eusebius and Apollinaris answered that 
the stories of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon were not 
contained in the Hebrew, but were part of the prophecy of 
Habakkuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi ; for in 
the title of Bel and the Dragon in the Septuagint the fol- 
lowing words were found: * There was a certain man, a 

1 EuBobiuB, HUt, Ecd, vi. 19. angel of the Lord is ready to cleave 

" S*iHieronymiPn;^at.adC7oiiMii. (ffx^a*) thee in two: to the other, 

in Danidem Prophetam, who mentioned the holm-tree (irpipos), 

* To the elder, who said that he Daniel answers that the angel will 

saw Susanna under a mastick-tree saw thee (TrpUrou) in two. 

(<rx!»o9)t Paniel answers that the 
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priest, Daniel by name, son of Abda, who conversed with 
the king of Babylon ;' whereas the prophet Daniel like the 
three children were of the tribe of Judah.*' From this 
accormt of St Jerome there can be no doubt that the book 
of Daniel which Porphyry attacked was the book as it 
stood in the copies of the Septuagint, with the addition of 
the Apocryphal histories. This Version had however been 
found to be too faulty for general use in Christian Churches,' 
and on this account the Version of Theodotion had been 
introduced into the Greek Bibles instead of it ; from the 
same Version Origen also supplied that which was defective 
in the Septuagint, when he compiled his BexapUu Be^ 
sides Celsus and Porphyry, the Emperor Julian also made 
the Old Testament an object of attack. According to 
Jerome^, he laid hold upon the quotations from the Sep~ 
tuagint in the New Testament, and accused the sacred 
writers of misapplying and misquoting ;the words of the 
prophets. 

As the Version was attacked by the pagan philoso* 
phers, it was employed and cited by the Christian apolo<* 
gist to confirm the truth of the religion by testimonies 
derived fi-om the sacred books of their adversaries the 
Jews. Justin Martyr in his first Apology gives the ac^ 
count of the origin of the Septuagint, which waa received 
in his time, and thus introduces the argument from pro-* 
phecy, which constitutes an important part of his treatise. 
He urges that when he brought evidence for the truth of 
Christianity fix^m the books translated in the reign of 
Ptolemy, he was employing authorities which were re-» 
spected by the enemies of Christians who had lately in 
the time of Barchochebas persecuted them, and endea- 
voured to force them to abjure their faith. With this view 
he quotes the prophecies relating to the coming of Christ, 
the rejection of the Jewish nation, and the calling of the 
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Gentiles. Aa the Gentiles as well as the Jews regarded 
the cross with contempt and scorn, he endeavonrs to prove 
to the Gentiles also that prophecy was fulfilled in the 
mode of death which our Lord suffered, and cites the 
twenty-second Psalm from the Septuagint in his Apology^ 
as well as in his Dialogue. He also has a strange argu«* 
ment about the figure of the cross, to support which he 
quotes the words of Lam. iv. 20, irvevfia airh irpoaamou 
fjfjLwv Xpurr6f$ Ki5pto9, which as they stand in the LXX. 
seem to favour such a prophetic interpretation; making 
it to be Jehovah the Messiah instead of the Messiah of 
Jehovah. Whilst thus employing the Septuagint for the 
argument from prophecy, he produces some other passages 
from the same source, to prove that pagan writers and 
philosophers derived some of their ideas fix)m the language 
of the Old Testament Thus he considered that the 
"Epe^o? of the Greek poets corresponded to the a^vcrcro^ 
of the Septuagint in G^n. i. 2*. 

The influence of the Septuagint may be traced in a 
similar way in other apologetic writers. The books of 
Origen against Celsus contain answers, to objections 
alleged against the Old Testament Scriptures, the nature 
of some of which has been noticed before ; and many of 
his arguments are copiously illustrated by passages from 
the Psalms and Prophets*. Origen and Justin Martyr 
made more use of the Septuagint and the argument from 
prophecy than other Apologists, some of whom applied 
themselves rather to expose the evils of pagan superstition, 
and therefore dwelt less on the evidences from the Jewish 
Scriptures. Others, like Clement of Alexandria, sought to 
convince the unbelievers, not by arguments from prophecy 

^ Ajpol, c. 59. Others, however, tnagint : Et^/otot ^(biXii j^fia rott 

suppose ihat be derived "^pefios from et)a77eXi jb^i^oc} dwdfiti iroXK'S^ 

the Hebr. yij^ in Gen. i. 5. appl^mg it to the power of God 

« e. g. Lib. vi. where Pb. Ixviii. manifested m th© preaching of th© 

II, is quoted aopording to U19 Sep- Gospel. 
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or miracles, T)ut by proving* that Cliristianily was the 
only true and sound philosophy which was capable of im- 
proving the dispositions and practice of m juikind. In such 
writings the influence of the Scptuagint cannot be . so 
fipparent as in the Cimtaa Dei of St Augustine, where 
the writer reviewed the events of the Old Testament 
history with a view to answer the objections and cavils 
of the enemies of the truth. Accordingly we find the 
received account of the Septuagint repeated in this work, 
and it is asserted that the same Spirit who was in the pro- 
phets when they spake', was in the Seventy when they 
interpreted. The differences of the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew about the fall of Nineveh are discussed in the 
same book, the writer supposing that as both were Divine 
in their character, the contradictions must be explained in 
a manner similar to that which explained the difference 
in the accounts of the Evangelists. 

As the local extent of the influence of the Version is to 
be found by ascertaining the degree to which the Greek 
language and literature was diflused in the world at the time 
of the Christian era, so the way in which it influenced the 
progress of Christianity is to be observed by tracing its 
relation to the arguments by which xmbelievers, both Jews 
and Grentiles, were converted to the truth, the cavils of ad- 
versaries refuted, and converts confirmed in the faith. This 
is the way in which the direct influence of the Version 
upon the progress of Christianity can be traced in the 
external history of the Church,, beginning from its first 
foundation, when the Jews received the first offer of salva- 
tion through Christ, and continued as Churches were 
planted in all the countries where the Greek language 
was spoken. From thence its influence spread farther, 
among those who employed the Latin language; for it 

^ Eaye's CUiment of A Uxandria, 

' S^ Aug. Civ, Jki, XYXii. 43 ; Dtf dmsetuu Evang, Lib. n« 
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appears that even the Latins, when they' "brought autho- 
rities from the Old Testament, generally gave a literal 
rendering of the Septuagint, Whilst thus estimating the 
general importance of the Version as a Greek Version, it 
appeared to be necessary to notice some of the peculiar 
renderings contained in it, as instances of the way in which 
arguments were affected by the particular Version which is 
under consideration. 



PART IL 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAGINT CONSIDERED 
IN ITS RELATION TO THE INTERNAL HISTORY OP 
THE CHURQH. 



CHAPTER L 
On the universal respect far the Septuagint, 

Firma est autem, et Don ficta, et sola vera, qua secundum nos est fides, 
manifestam ostensionem habens ex his Scripturis, qusa inteipretatie sunt 
illo modo quo praBdizimus : et Eodesue annundatio sine interpolatione, 
--St Ibbn jeub, Ecbt. Lib. m, 

AMONGST the causes to which the high reverence paid 
by Christians to this Version may be attributed, the two 
following appear to be the most important : Firsts the tra- 
' dition of the Hellenistic Jews concerning its origin. Those 
Jews who became converts to Christianity would retain 
their belief in it, as it was employed and read alike in 
the Christian churches and Jewish synagogues. By this 
means the account of its inspiration given by Fhilo and 
Josephus would become generally accepted by Christian 
converts, first by the Jews, and then through them the 
Gentiles would also become acquainted with it. Secondly^ 
a high authority would naturally be attached to the Version 
by Gentile converts, because it was the medium by which 
the Old Testament Scriptures had been delivered to them 
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£rom the firat, bj the Apostles and their Buccessors, as a 
part of the canon of truth, especially as an additional weight 
was given to it by the &ct that many passages quoted- 
from the law and the prophets in the inspired writings 
corresponded with it. It was the Version from which 
they derived the name or title of Christ, by which they 
constantly spake of our Lord*; and hence the very name 
of Christian had the same origin. The veneration which 
arose out of the use which the first preachers of the Gospel 
made of it, appears in the early Fathers; Lreneeus compares 
the inspiration of the seventy elders who were sent from 
Jerusalem to Ptolemy, to that of Ezra, who was inspired 
by the Almighty to restore to their former integrity the 
Scriptures which had been corrupted or lost during the 
seventy years of the Babylonish captivity*. By the evi- 
dence of the Scriptures so rendered the Church had 
established her doctrines: the Apostles themselves had 
first employed the Version, and Apostolical tradition con- 
firmed its value, and sanctioned its use in all the Churches 
in which the Greek language was spoken. Irensaus seems 
to speak too generally of the use of the Version in all the 
places in which the Apostles throughout their writings 
referred to the Old Testament: but it has been observed' 
that he was right in the observation that Peter, John, 
Matthew and Paul, and the other writers, all alike fol- 
lowed it in numerous passages cited from the Scriptures ; 
and there can be little doubt that many of the ancients saw 



^ One of the charges made by New Tegiament, which could not 

IMiilastrins against the version of be found in any of the books which 

Aquila^ was the substitution of had come down to them. So St 

**unctu8" for "Christus" in the Chrysostom {ffom. vu. in i Cor,), 

prophecies. who seems to hare been unable 

* This opinion was commonly en* to identify the words as cited by 

tertained by Ancient Christian writ- St Paul in i Cor. ii. 9, with Isa, 

vn, and It was thus that they pro- bdv. 4. 

posed to account for the occurrence * Pearson's PrcrfaUQ Parametiea 

ef quotations from Prophets in the in JBcL LXX. 
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in their use of it the direction of the Holy Spirit, and the 
fulfilment of the purpose of the Almighty. 

It was then not merely a fable originated hy th^ 
Hellenists that led to the nniversal respect paid to the 
Version : the early writers were strongly influenced by the 
traditional authority which they attached to it: they be- 
lieved that as received firom the inspired teachers of religioni 
and handed down by their immediate successors, it had 
received the sanction of the same Holy Spirit who had 
inspired tlv& original authors of those sacred books which 
it interpreted. On the other hand, this consideration would 
make them more ready to give credit to the story of 
Aristeas, and accordingly, we find it repeated in the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr and TertulUan, as well as in the 
works of Lrensens. This story, after being recorded in the 
work ascribed to Aristeas, and repeated by Philo and 
Josephns, with some slight variations, received some fur« 
ther additions when it was handled by Christian writers; 
and the tradition that it was executed by Divine inspiration 
in the island of Pharos continued to receive credit among 
Christians long after the Hellenistic Jews ceased to respect 
it. The strong evidence of the traditional authority attached 
to it by the universal Church led writers of later times to 
defend the belief of its inspiration. Besides the learned 
Jesuit Morinus, a writer, John Gregorie {WorJcSy Oxford, 
1684) undertook to defend not only the inspiration of the 
Version, but also the story of the cells. There appeared 
to him to be a kind of solemn character in the place 
described, the island, and the tower pointing to heaven. He 
then attempts to establish the following three assertions:--* 
" 1. That the History of the Septuagint, which now goeth 
abroad under the name of Aristeas, is not the entire work of 
that Aristeas who lived in the reign of Ptolemy. 2. That 
the true Aristeas had the passage about the cells. 3. That 
Josephus left it out, for the same reason that induced him, 
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to omit the miraculous passages of Scripture, to give' his 
antiquities credit with his Gentile readers*" Among the 
ancient writers who maintain the miraculous origin besides 
those already mentionedf the names of Eusebius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Fhilastrius, and St Augustine 
deserve notice, ♦ 

Eusebius' transcribed the accounts of Fhilo and Jose- 
phus. St Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Lectures 
repeats the history of the cells, whilst he distinctly ex- 
cludes the greater part of the Apocryphal Books, which 
he believed were not contained in the version which was 
executed in the reign of Ptolemy on the island of Pharos. 
Epiphanius also in a similar passage distinguishing between 
the Canonical and Apociyphal Books, maintains the In- 
spiration of the Version, and expresses his belief in the 
story of Aristeas, with the addition, the elders being con- 
fined two and two, and not altogether separate. Of the 
last two Fathers, Cyril probably employed Origen's cor- 
liBCted edition of the Septuagint : for according to Jerome 
there were three editions employed in his time in the East, 
Constantinople, Asia, and Antioch used the copies^ approved 
by Lucian the Martyr; Alexandria and Egypt the edition 
of Hesy chius ; the intermediate provinces the copies received 
m Palestine, which Origen revised, and Eusebius and 
Pamphilus introduced into general use% 



1 S** HieroD jmi Prolog, in Pa/raU- ferent parts of the world ; and some 

fcmiena, of the most learned authors of the 

^ In the Prolegomena to Grabe's Jewish nation used and respected it. 

Edition of the LXX. Oxford, 1707, According to Philo its composition 

a third cause for the universal re- was celebrated by an annual festivaL 

spect for it is noticed : the fact that To Christians, those 400 years in- 

it existed alone and undisputed in eluded the time of our Lord's so- 

its authority for 400 years, from the joum upon earth, the preaching of 

time of Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Gospel, the conversion of Jews, 

the reign of Hadrian, and that a Hellenists, and proselytes; and 

period of no ordinary importance as throughout this period, the Ver- 

regaxds both Christians and Jews, sion had retained its authority un^r 

The dispersion of the Jews caused shaken, 
it to be widely proQiolgated in dif- 
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The belief in the original inspiration of the Version 
may have been retained by those who supposed that in 
course 'of time so many alterations, interpolations, omis- 
sions and additions of Apocryphal books and portions of 
books had corrupted the text, that many of the copies 
that had come down to them differed widely from the true 
text composed by the Seventy, and delivered by the Apo- 
stles to the Churches. Accordingly later writers, like Cyril 
and Epiphanius, carefully exclude the books which they 
believed to be apocryphal from the Version which was 
inspired according to the tradition^ Much debate has 
arisen about the opinions of Origen and Jerome about the 
authority of the Version. Both were probably charged by 
their contemporaries with presumption in attempting to 
question the accuracy of the sacred Text; and the opinions 
of both' respecting the authority of the books as preserved 
by the Jews seem to have undergone a change, which was 
due to the more accurate knowledge gained in their critical 
labours. We have seen that Origen followed some of his 
predecessors in charging the Jews with dishonesty in their 
mode of treating the prophecies of Christ. He must how- 
ever have been afterwards convinced that a reference to 
the Hebrew Text was the only sure remedy for the corrupt 
state of most of the Greek copies then in use. Epiphanius 
who believed the Version to be Divine, maintained that 
Origen undertook his labour, not because it was necessary, 
but to stop the mouths of the Jews. It has also been in- 
sisted, that by his care to distinguish by appropriate marks 
the passages which he introduced from Theodotion to fill 
tip the deficiencies of the Greek copies, it was evidently his 
intention not to confound these insertions with the genuine 
text^. It may at least be inferred that he did not intend 
to supersede the Alexandrian Version by a new version of 
hi3 own* Yet at the same time it is clear that he was con 

^ Morinus, § 10. 
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vinced that the Greek copies Were in a far more corrupt 
fitate than the Hebrew. Jerome^s opinions on Origen and 
his laboars seem to have undergone a change ; and this 
ipartlj accounts for the difference of sentiments about the 
Septuagint, which appears in his works. Thus at one 
time he was deeply impressed with admiration for his 
labours to correct the Greek teit of the Old Testament : 
at other times he expresses his opinion that much of the 
lamentable confusion among the various copies of the Gi?eek 
Version was due to Origen, because he corrected the old 
edition by supplying its deficiencies from other versions, 
especially Theodotion's: and in one of his letters to St 
Augustine, he expresses his surprise that Augustine should 
read the Septuagint, not as it is in itself, but as it was 
corrupted by Origen, who made up a mixture of several 
Translations combined. 

Morinus^ and others laid much stress on the judgment 
of Jerome, which he is supposed to have expressed before 
he had recourse to the Jews to become acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. He certainly speaks highly of the 
Septuagint in some places, and perhaps also suspects the 
honesty of the Jews. But in none of these passages which 
are alleged, is there any reference to the Hebrew Books. 
As it has been observed before, the comparison is not 
between the Septuagint and the Hebrew original, but 
.between ancient and modem Greek versions, and espe- 
cially to condemn that of Aquila. He certainly condemns 
the version of Aquila, and so do most of the ancients : he 
calls him ' contentiosus interpres,' for his useless labour to 
render words by their etymologies. He evidently prefers 
the Septuagint to any other Greek version. Thus in one 
place he says: It is not my object to discover the notions 

* Father Simon's Odlical ffittorp Also D. Joh. Gottlob. Oarpzovius, 
tf tU Old TettamerU qaestions the de edUione LXXvirdli, 
aocuraoy of Morimui od these point*. 
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of Aquila and STmmaclins, or why Theodotion takes a 
middle course between the Old and the New. I admit 
that to be the true interpretation which the Apostles sanc- 
tioned. He also charges the Jews with altering certain 
passages, or suspects them of not preserving their copies 
faithfully: thus following the opinions of Justin and 
Irenseus. Some of these sentiments he probably uttered 
before he was enabled to form his judgment from an 
accurate knowledge of the state of the Hebrew text. 

He did not always venture to deny the Inspiration of 
the Version. In one place he seems to admit that the in- 
terpretations may have been inspired in some sense, though 
not as the authors of the Original were. " I do not condemn 
or find fault with the Seventy," he says, " but I confidently 
prefer the Apostles to all of them." He observes* that the 
Apostles were • the interpreters of Christ, who was far 
greater than Moses or the Prophets of whom the Seventy 
were the interpreters, and that if these were inspired, they 
thus rank in the lowest class of inspired authors, to be 
compared perhaps with those disciples of the Apostles who 
received the gift of interpretation of tongues. From other 
expressions" which he uses, it appears that he thought, 
that even if there had been inspiration originally, the 
value of the edition had been greatly diminished by its 
first purity being corrupted by various copyists, so that the 
Septuagint, which they now possessed, was not the Version 
which had at the beginning of the Gk)spel confirmed the 
faith of the newly founded Churcbes* As the condition of 
the copies in use had become so corrupt, he was convinced 
that respect for the first compilers ought not to hinder him 
from choosing between two remedies; to arrive at the true 
reading from comparison of numerous copies ; or to attempt 

^ S^ Hieronyml Prolog, vn Oen^ hia answers to the charges of Boffi- 
$in, nuM, where he quotes passages of 

« Prdoff. in ParaUpomena. From his other writings. 
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to execute a new version from tibe original ; in order to do 
this, lie mnat expose himself to the artifices bj which the 
Jews, whilst imparting their information, sought to conceal 
the feruth. When, however, he admitted that the Seventy 
were inspired at all, it was only when pressed to express 
his opinion by St Augustine or Ruffinus who were offended 
by the charge of inaccuracy, which he had brought against 
the interpreters. He professes an attachment to the Version* 
because he had studied it in his youth, and afterwards 
made it the subject of his public discourses; and from 
thence the Psalms and other portions of Scripture were 
extracted which were sung or read daily in the churches. 

In the time of St Jerome there is clear evidence of the 
universal respect paid to the Alexandrian Version. It was 
felt that the same reverence was due to the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament; both had been received in 
the same language from the earliest times ; and when tho 
authority of the Version, by which the Old Testament 
Scriptures had been handed down from the Apostolic age, 
was llius questioned by St Jerome, it is not surprising 
that it should have called forth the strong opposition, 
whidi we find expressed in the letters which Augustine 
addressed to Jerome on the subject, in the name of all the 
African Churches. Here he appeals to the use made of 
the Septuagint by the writers of the New Testament. 
St Jercgne in answer expresses his disbelief in the story 
of the cells, because it was not mentioned by Josephus or 
Aristeas, but admits that the Version deserves the general 
respect of the Church, on account of its antiquity, and its 
use by the Apostles. He seems, however, to be convinced 
that it was not to be depended upon in all cases, and h^ 
was led to this conclusion perhaps by discovering that th^ 
quotations in the New Testament differed from the L> X X » 
in some pasaa^s, 

^ X^ib.n. cpntr» Buffinum. 

F 
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St Jerome also states that the Version of Aquila* was 
generally rejected by the Church. This is confirmed by 
the account of an older writer, Fhilastrius, in his treatise 
on heresies, " There are certain heretics," he says, " who 
follow the Jews in their rejection of the version of the 
Beventy-two saints, and adopt the version of Aquila, who 
composed his version many years later." The two great 
charges which he brings against this version, are the 
omission of the name Christ, and the substitution of veavh 
for irapOho^ in Isai. vii. He calls those who preferred this 
Version "heretics," as departing from the universal practice 
of the Church, which had always received and retained 
without doubting the version upon which the Seventy-two 
Elders agreed. Then he repeats the account of the cells 
without mentioning the island of Pharos. He also expresses 
his belief, that the version being received into a temple at 
Alexandria, was studied by orators, poets, philosophers and 
historians, who however falsified the doctrines of the 
Scriptures in the teaching of their own schools. " Another 
sect," he says, " preferred a version by thirty interpreters 
to that of the Septuagint." These thirty followed Aquila 
in many particulars ; but the heresy consisted in deserting 
that version of the Seventy-two Elders, who, he believed, 
interpreted out of a firm faith in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and furnished the Catholic Church with arguments for the 
confirmation of the truth. Another sect preferred a version 
by six men to that of the Seventy-two, and a fourth were 
guilty of adopting the versions of Theodotion and Sym- 
inachus. A fifth sect had a version which they said had 
been discovered in a cask after the Captivity, having 
escaped the destruction of the city by fire. Philastrius 
appears to be chargeable with credulity, and was certainly 

^ Theodoret also says of Aquila with the depraved and perverse puc- 

that he translated the Scriptures of pose (Ka4L7r{iK(fi' k^ di€ffTpafAfiiv<fi Xo- 

the Old Testament into Greek, not yto-fiv) of obscuring the testimonies 

with faithfulness and sibcerity, but which confirm the doctrine of Christ. 

1 
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precipitate* in his judgment of some of tie different 
shades of opinion he met with, but his words give the 
clearest testimony to the universal respect paid to the' 
Septuagint, and to the tradition about its origin. It may 
also be observed that he, like the other writers, referred to 
the two grounds for this respect, which may be termed the 
Jewish and Ecclesiastical tradition. It is possible that 
St Jerome may have diminished the weight of the first of 
these, but the belief in the Apostolical authority of the 
Versiorf could not be shaken so easily. For though he 
pointed out many passages in which the writers of the 
New Testament departed from it in quoting prophecy, the 
antiquity which was justly claimed for it gave it a supe- 
riority over any other version ; and thus the reverence paid 
to it was of the same kind as the respect for the Catholic 
traditions concerning the doctrine of the Church, in which 
the novelty of an opinion was always a presumption 
against its truth. On the other hand, the prevalence of 
the opinion was owing to the fact that there were very 
few who could take more than this primd facte view of 
the question, or inquire accurately into the condition of 
the copies commonly in use. If, however, Philastrius ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the Version and its trans- 
lators, it is not strange that St Jerome should have met 
with a strong opposition from the prejudices of his con- 
temporaries, when he asserted that the Christian interpreter 
had ah advantage over the Seventy', who, living before the 
coming of Christ, could only express in' ambiguous terms 
the things of which they were ignorant ; or when he said 
that they' purposely concealed the mysteries of their faith 
in obscure terms that they might not fall into the profane 

^ ThiB IB the judgment of Plu- different forms of belief. He regis- 

lafitrius' work in Cave's Hittoria tered 128 variations of opinion wludi 

Liierwriaf and also in Jer. Taylor's he called heresies. 

Liberty of Prophesying. ^ He seems ^ Proleg.in OeneHri, 

: to have travelled about collecting. ' ^ Proleg. in Meaum, \ 

r2 
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hands of the Gentiles, or the pearls "be cast before swine. 
In feet, in the Prologue to Genesis he adopts the directly 
opposite view to that of Fhilastrius, and thought that the 
Seventy studiously concealed the prophecies of the coming 
of Christ, and the indications of a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead, that they might gratify Ptolemy's regard for 
the philosophy of Plato and the doctrine of the unity of 
God, He also expresses his belief in the account of 
Josephus, that the Seventy interpreted the Pentateuch only, 
on the ground that the version of those books wUs more 
faithful to the Hebrew than the rest. The charge of con- 
cealing the prophecies and doclainal revelations against the 
translators of the prophets is repeated more than once in 
his commentary on Isaiah, and in one place he finds fault 
with them for introducing the word "centaurs," which 
belonged only to pagan fables. Then his opinion that 
the authority of an inspired work could not be claimed 
for the copies of the Greek Bible employed in his time, 
was confirmed by the testimony of Origen to the fact 
that in the case of the Book of Daniel the Alexandrian 
Version was so full of omissions and interpolations, that the 
authorities of the Church generally adopted the version of 
Theodotion in preference. His examination of the laborious 
work of Origen, of which he more than once expresses his 
admiration, must have opened his eyes to the corrupt state 
into which the text had fallen, especially in the books of 
Job, Esther, and Daniel; the first of which was full of 
omissions^ and the last two had received apocryphal 
additions fi*om Jewish traditions. We have seen that he 
suspected the Jews of corrupting the text in a few places ; 
but besides that he had little confidence in the present 
copies, his views about the origin of the Version must 
have differed widely from those which were generally re- 
ceived in his time. 

St Augustine adhered to the ancient belief. In his 
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letters to Jerome lie insists on the authority which the 
version ought to hare, because it was employed by the 
Apostles and had been universally received in the Church. 
He argues strongly against those who would attribute 
error or £Eilse statements to the Sacred writers. Where the 
Seventy differed from the Hebrew, he believed that this 
diversity was by Divine appointment, and to be compared 
with the apparent contradictions in the accounts of the 
four Evangelists; the sense being the same, or at least 
similar, when the forms of expression differed^ The story 
of the cells he did not accept as certain; but if not true, the 
consent of the Seventy ought to carry great weight with it*. 
He questioned the expediency of introducing a Latin ver* 
sion, which contradicted in any way the Greek copies, 
which were commonly read and respected in the Churches 
of the East He says, '^ There have been other inter- 
preters who -^ have translated the Scriptures out of the 
Hebrew into the Greek, but the Church has received this 
version of the Septuagint as if it was the only one, and 
tiie Christians among the Greek nations use it, so that 
most of them know not of the existence of any other ver- 
sion. Out of the version of the Septuagint was also made 
the Latin version, which the Latin Churches accept" 

There are however writers, who seem to ascribe to the 
Septuagint no higher authority than they give to the other 
versions, or even prefer that of Aquila. Li the Synopsis 
Sacrce ScripturoR in the works of Athanasius^, six of these 
versions are enumerated chronologically with a brief ac- 
count of each, the Septuagint being called the work of the 
Seventy-two Elders sent by Eleazar at the request of 

^ S. Ai^ust. de Consens. Evcmg, a badge of orthodoxy aa Philastrlus 

Lib. n. makes it> this haidly appears like 

' S. August, de Oivitaie Dei, a work of the great opponent of 

XVm. 43 ; de Doetrind ChrUUand. Arianism. Others have questioned 

' Cave {Hietaria Literaria) places its genuineness. So Hammond, note 

this work amongst the Dubia. If onJohnyHL i — ii. 
the respect for the Septuagint was 
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Ptolemy. No expression is used to condemn tte version 
of Aquila, such as Fhilastrius employed in his zeal against 
Arianism. 

This account of the six versions was transcribed with a 
few additions by Joseppus, a Greek author of the tenth 
century, who went so far as to commend the work of 
Aquila in preference to the Septuagint, on the groimd 
of the want of acquaintance with the Greek language, 
which he supposes was the fault of "the seventy-two 
wise men," 

St Chrysostom does not mention the miraculous part of 
the tradition about the Septuagint. He relates* that when 
Ptolemy was collecting books for his library at Alexandria, 
he was anxious to have the Jewish Scriptures also, and there- 
fore invited some of the Jews of Jerusalem to translate them 
into Greek ; and thus a king who was not a worshipper of 
the true God, but of idols, became the providential instru- 
ment by which these books became known to the world. 
In another place?, in speaking of the controverted passage 
in Isai* vii., he says, " The authority of the LXX. is to be 
preferred, because this version is much more ancient, being 
composed before the coming of Christ: for the judgment 
of the Seventy is free from all suspicion, for it is confirmed, 
by its antiquity, and by the number of those who engaged 
in the work, and their commpn consent concerning the 
interpretation; whilst the modem Jews translate under the 
influence of their hostility to us." 

In the East, after the time of Epiphanius, it s6ems that 
the story of the miraculous origin was either forgotten, or 
at least ceased by degrees to be generally accepted, as the 
version itself was depreciated. In the "West, perhaps 
through the influence of the writings of St Augustine, 
it was probably remembered for a longer period; for we 
find traces of a vague tradition of the inspiration in the 

^ 'Sim, IV. vn Cap. I. Omet. ' H<m, v* in Matth^ 
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8tli Homily of Anselm, where he comments upon the 
genealogy of Cainan the son of Arphaxad. He says that 
the Evangelist took this interpretation, which is not found 
in the Hebrew in Genesis, from the edition of the Seventy 
interpreters. "Let not any believer suppose that the 
Seventy translators erred in this passage : let him believe?; 
without doubt, that they inserted what they knew to be 
true, and supplied what Moses omitted. For the Holy 
Spirit would not have inserted this in the Gospel unless it 
was certainly true. For the Seventy Elders themselves 
held office in the synagogue from the time of Moses, and 
had received of the spirit of Moses, and had learned the 
law by tradition from Moees himself: therefo;re, when any- 
thing was omitted in the Scriptures and could be supplied^ 
they were able to interpret from their own experience.^' 
Strange as it seems that a writer of Anselm's learning and 
ability, who was also actually brought into contact with 
Greeks in the controversy about the nature of the third 
Person, should have believed in the identity of the seventy- 
two interpreters and the seventy elders of Moses, it cer- 
tainly shews that the belief in the Inspiration of the 
Alexandrian Version had been preserved in the Western 
Church: perhaps it obtained credit generally among the 
followers and admirers of St Augustine. We have seen 
that there existed in the mind of St Augustine a high 
reverence for the traditional authority of the Version; and 
yet the labours of Jerome seem to have opened his eyes to 
the fact that there were great variations and corruptions in 
most of the copies then employed in the Churches; but he 
desired to see the text of the Septuagint corrected or re- 
vised, not relinquished for the Hebrew. Before the time of 
Jerome the whole of the Western Church* adhered to the 
Alexandrian Version. After his time the old Latin versions 
jfrom the Septuagint were gradually superseded either by 

^ Father Simon's Critical HiOory of the Old Testament^ 
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the revised edition of Ike Old Version which Jerome made 
"by the help of the Greek copy in Origen's Sexapla^ or by 
the version which he afterwards executed from the Original 
Hebrew, In order to ascertain the influence of the Septua- 
gint in the West after Jerome's time, it would be necessary 
to discover how far Jerome's new version was adopted, and 
whether the Vulgate edition of later times was wholly his, 
or was composed partly of the old Latin Version, which 
was made from the LXX. 

In the East, we htive seen that there are signs of a 
decline of the respect for the Version among the Greek 
Fathers after the time of Origen. Those who retained 
their respect for the original Septuagint may have felt 
imcertain whether among the various editions in the pos- 
session of the Church, the old Version continued to exist 
in its primitive purity. All the ancient Churches of the 
East followed the Septuagint except some of the Syrian 
Churches, who had two translations, one from the Hebrew 
and the other from the Greek. But after the time of 
Origen the history of the Septuagint, and of the respect 
for it in the Church, becomes conftised on account of the 
various editions employed in different Churches. 

In making a true estimate* of the reverence entertained 
by antiquity for the Alexandrian Version, the opinions of 
the Greek Fathers evidently deserve a prior consideration, 
because they constantly read and employed it, whilst the 

^ The different yiews about tke enron of importance. 5. Epipiia- 
Septuagint entertained by the Fathers nius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and many 



ought not to be omitted in any in- others, ascribed to them a Divine 
vestigation of the judgment of an- wisdom and eztraordinaiy gift of 
tiquity concerning inspiration, vMch interpretation leading them to a 
has tinhappily been made the subject verbal consent, and making theiif 
of controversy in the present time. authority equal to that of the original 
There seem to be three forms of -writers. It would be necessaiy how- 
belief : I. Jerome and Joseppus con- ever to distinguish between the re* 
sidered it to be merely human work. spect for the version, and the rever- 
a. Ghrysostom saw a special Pro- ence for the matter contained it, or 
vidential direction in it, such as the general belief in. the authority 
would secure them from falling into of Scripture. 
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Latin writers probably made xise of Latin versions from it. 
Hence, althougH most of the eminent Fathers of the Western 
Church wore acquainted with the Greek, and frequently 
referred to it, the Greek Fathers were the best judges of 
the value of it. When we find that in spite of the belief in 
the miraculous origin of the Version, they do not scru- 
pulously adhere to its text, whilst others carefiJly distin- 
guish between the books contained in the Hebrew Canon, 
and the books which had been introduced into the volumes 
of the Greek version, we cannot doubt that the authority of 
the original was preferred even by those who had the 
highest respect for the LXX. itself. Hody, who instituted 
an inquiry into the quotations of the writers of the first 
five centuries, especially those of Origen and Eusebius of 
Caesarea, came to the conclusion that most of them followed 
the example of the authors of the New Testament, some- 
times employing the Greek version, sometimes having 
recourse to other versions, or even to the Hebrew Original : 
and in the case of the Book of Daniel, as we have seen, 
they wholly rejected the Septuagint*. 

There is ample evidence that Origen and Jerome, 
although to serve the occasion they sometimes spoke 
respectfully of the LXX., always preferred the Hebrew 
text, and resorted tp it to obtain assistance from it in 
interpretation. The labours of Origen were devoted to 
the restoration of the Greek text to a correspondence with 
the Hebrew, supplying the deficiencies and marking the 
interpolations; whilst Jerome exposed himself to the 
general abuse by his preference of the Original. Morinus 
and others attempted to prove that before he was instructed 
by the rabbins, he always quoted the LXX. as Diviue, 
and accused the Jews of corrupting their Hebrew copies; 
but when he expressed such opinions, it was either in 
ignorance of the Hebrew or of the faults of the Greek 

^ D. Job. Gottbb. Cfljpzoviua dt Yernone LXXvirodu 
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copies, before he applied Hmself to the stady of the 
Greek text and the Original; or he repeated some of 
his former expressions to satisfy the numerous complaints 
that were made against him, for preferring the books of 
the enemies of the Church to those which had been 
xeceived from the Apostles, and constantly used bj t}io 
Church throughout the world. 



CHAPTER 11. 

On the Versions made from the S^tuagint into other 
Languciges^ especially the Ltxtin, 



irecM.->S. Ghbtb. in Ps, xliv. 



IN a large proportion of the countries in which the 
Gospel was first preached, Greek was the prevailing 
language; for, as we have seen, man j of the large maritime 
towns in the West, as well as in the East, were of Greek 
origin, and retained their Greek character up to the time of 
the Christian era. But as the Church was extended among 
various nations, the Greek Scriptures were translated into 
different languages ; and as the missionaries in most cases 
came from countries in Asia, or from Greece or Egypt, 
where the Greek language was spoken, they introduced 
with the original New Testament the Septuagint Version 
of the Old, and these were translated into the language of 
the country. Eusebius, in his oration in praise of Con- 
stantine, says that such was the authority of the Books 
written by the Apostles and Evangelists, that they were 
translated into the languages both of Greeks and Barbarians 
throughout the world, and were zealously studied by all 
nations, and the words that were contained in them were 
believed to be Divine oracles. Together with these books 
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the Septuagint was also translated. Theodoret^ asserted 
that the books written in the Hebrew tongue were 
translated into the language not only of the Greeks, but 
the Eomans, Egyptians, Persians, Indians, Armenians, 
Scythians, and Sauromatse. It may be that the Hebrew 
Scriptures were in some cases carried into the far East, but 
the meaning of Theodoret'.is perhaps that they had been 
first translated into Greek, and afterwards from thence into 
other languages ; as we know to have been the case with 
the Latin. 

St Jerome' appealed to the versions made into the 
languages of different nations to shew the spurious cha- 
racter of certain interpolations in the edition of the Greek 
version which was made by Hesychius and Lucianus: 
from this it seems that he supposed that many of these 
versions had been made from the Greek text whilst it 
remained in its original purity, and before it had become 
corrupted or interpolated. The fact of the Old Testament 
being introduced at the same time with the New makes it 
highly probable that the copies that were carried by the 
missionaries were all in one language, and that Greek. 
At that time there would not be many who would be 
acquainted with the three languages, the two originals, and 
the language of the country to which they went as mis- 
sionaries. It is therefore generally stated that the versions 
to which Chrysostom and other Greek Fathers refer must 
have been made horn, the Septuagint, as the Latin versions 
certainly were. We aie not able to trace how far the gift 
(tf tongues, miraculously conferred by the imposition of the 
Apostles, aided the propagation of llie Gospel by enabling 
men without learning to supply their converts with accurate 
interpretations of the books of the Law and the Prophets* 

^ CftcBe. Aftd, Curatio* Diip. v. nlfy a tnaulatioii direct from the- 
* Tho words of Theodore VEJSpeUtfi^ Hebrew lanj^uage. 
'fi^oTTa, appear at first sight to sig- * Prctfccho in Quotoor Evanffdia, 
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The probability is that it happened to other nations and 
languages, as we know it happened to those who spoke the 
Latin language. Here the Septoagint was received; first, 
perhaps, because the Western Churches consisted of Greeks, 
and hence Clement of Eome adopted that version; afterwards 
because Latin versions were made from it; and of these we 
find traces in the old Latin Fathers. 

It is also asserted^ that we have almost nothing remain- 
ing of these ancient translations, and that those which we 
have under the name of the ^Ethiopian, Persian, and some 
other nations, are of less antiquity than those which the 
Oreek Fathers mentions There was only one exception to 
this general adherence to the Septnagint, and that was in 
the Churches of Mesopotamia and the neighbouring re^ 
gions, where Syriac was commonly spoken. Here they 
had a Syriac translation made from the Hebrew, certainly 
not long after the age of the Apostles, and perhaps more 
ancient. These* Syrians or Chaldseans had two versions, 
one from the Hebrew and the other from the Septuagint. 
Gregory Abulpharagius divided llie Syrians into Eastern 
a^nd Western, of whom the former, he said, used the simple 
translation, or the literal one from the Hebrew, the latter a 
version from the Greek which was more paraphrastic. It 
is conjectured that the version from the Hebrew is the 
most ancient, because the words of St Paul to the Ephe- 
fiians taken from Ps. Ixviii. "he gave gifts unto men," 
correspond with it. Some Oriental writers claimed a much 
greater antiquity for it. The version from the Septuagint 
would probably be made at the same time that the books 
of the New Testament were translated, soon after the 
introduction of Christianity into those parts. The Latin 
Versions from the Septuagint were numerous, according to 
St Augustine. They ware employed not only in Italy, but 

^ Father Simon's Critical EiOory ' Bi^gliam's Antiquities. Father 
qfiheOld Tettammt. Simon Onth€Old TeitamaU. 
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also at a very early period in Africa, Gaul, Pannonia, Spain, 
and other parts of the empire where there were Koman 
colonies; and in some cases Churches first fomided by 
Greeks afterwards assumed a Latin character. Besides the 
Latin Versions, we find in later times mention of versions 
into the barbarous languages of the nations of Western 
Europe. The missionaries, if Greek, would carry the 
Septuagint with them; if Roman, some Latin Version from 
the Septuagint. In the reign of Valens, Ulphilas became 
the bishop of the Goihs living beyond the Danube, and soon 
after their conversion he is said to have translated into 
their language all the Scriptures. The versions of the 
Psalms were most numerous of all, as they were required 
for use in the Divine service. A translation of the Psalms 
and New Testament into the Armenian language is said to 
have been introduced by Chrysostom at the time of his 
exile in that country. 

Among the versions from the Septuagint the most 
important in the early times were the Latin, as having the 
most extensive influence upon the progress of Christianity, 
and on the doctrine of the Church. Before the time of the 
first preaching of the Gospel,- Jewish settlers were numerous 
at Rome and other towns of Italy and the West. It ap- 
pears, however, that these generally made use of the Septu- 
agint like their countrymen in Antioch and Alexandria; 
for we have no account of any version made by them into 
the Latin language. But according to St Augustine's 
account. Christians must have shewn their zeal by emu* 
lating one another in the composition of Latin Versions ; 
BO that any person who could acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the two languages, Greek and Latin, obtained the posses- 
sion of a Greek copy, and endeavoured to translate or 
interpret it. The Hebrew text was Jtept by the Jews iii 
their, synagogues, and Christians generally had no original, 
1)ut the Greek translation. Those also who understood. 
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Greek would interpret from it as they thought good, 
without relying upon the common translation used by the 
people. This has been supposed by some writers to be 
the meaning of Jerome and Augustine^, when they said 
that the Greek interpreters could be numbered, but the 
Latin ones were innumerable. It is, however, generally 
agreed that there was one version among the Latins which 
was more generally respected than the rest : the old Vulgate 
Or commonly received translation. This has been called 
the * Itala' from a passage of St Augustine, but as no other 
mention of this name is found, attempts have been made 
to alter it to * ilia,' or ' usitata.' Perhaps as the existence 
of the name Itala is questioned, it will be better to term 
it the " old Vulgate" or Koimj edition of the Latin Bible. 
An attempt was made by Nobilius in the sixteenth, and 
Morinus in the seventeenth centuYy, to collect this old Vul- 
gate from Commentaries and other works of the Fathers*; 
though it seems that they did not always follow any 
version exactly, but took the liberty to translate anew from 
the Septuagint the places which they quoted, or to prefer 
other versions which they thought were better. The same 
Father quotes the same passage differently, and generally 
there is a want of exact uniformity in the quotations. It 
is, however, made out that there was a common fault to 
this and the other Latin Versions. The authors endea- 
voured to translate word for word from the Septuagint, 
and to imitate even its barbarisms, so that it is often hardly 
intelligible; and the interpreter often misconstrued the 
gense of the Septuagint itself, not having the Hebrew to 
refer to when he met with equivocal terms. St Jerome in 
collecting' these faults has not done the Septuagint justice, 
and Pearson has shewn that in some instances he con-» 

^ Jerome, Preface to Joshuay said • Critical EUtory of ike Old TeS' 

that there were as many texts as tament, by Father Simon of th4 

*es., Cf. August, de Doctr, Christ, Oratory. 

in. 15. ► ' ' ' ' ; . • 
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founded this Latin translation witli it, attribating to the 
Septuagint the faults which the old interpreter committed 
in the attempt to translate the Greek word for word* 
Moreover it is probable that this ancient Vulgate, as copies 
•of it were dispersed into different countries, became cor- 
rupted by transcribes in the same way as the copies of 
the Septuagint itself had been. This led Jerome to correct 
it by consulting the Greek copy of the Hexa^la of Origen ; 
and in this edition he followed the method of Origen; 
supplying tiie omissions and marking these additions widi 
asterisks, whilst the passages in the Latin text which 
were not in the Hebrew, accordiaag to Origen, were marked 
with obeli. 

St Jerome after this made a new translation from th^ 
Hebrew, but we cannot suppose that the influence of the 
Septuagint in the Western Church ceased in the time of 
Jerome. The two versions, the old and the new Vulgate, 
disputed precedence in the Church for a long period. In 
the time of Gregory the Great both were in use ; for that 
Father, in his epistle to Leander, says, that the authority 
of the Church sanctioned both, and therefore in his 
quotations he adopted the version which gave the s^ise 
which was most applicable to his present purposes. In the 
Preface to the Morals on Job, he expressly states that it is 
the New Version which he now employs. Even when 
Jerome's edition came to be more generally respected^ it 
was not entirely accepted; for some books continued to be 
read according to the ancient Vulgate, and in many places 
the old translation from the Greek was mixed with it Th^ 
Psalter and the portions appointed to be read in the 
(Jhurches were still retained according to the old Versiom 
as they stood in the old Service-books; the use of the 
Apocryphal Books was continued; according to Kuffinus 
the Song of the Three Children was sung in the diurches 
upon solemn days; and there were remote parts of the 
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Western Church, such as fhe isolated districts of Britain, 
where the use of the ancient Version still lingered. The 
version of the Psalms by Jerome was immediately received- 
in the Gallican Church, and was afterwards called the- 
Gallican Psalter, to distinguish it from the old one from, 
the Septuagint, which was termed the Roman Psalter*. In 
the other books many translations' have been observed 
which were condemned by Jerome in his writings and; 
commentaries. Such was *ferebatur' in Gen. i. 2. The 
words "Respexit Dominus ad Abel" in Gen, iv. 4, which 
Jerome would have interpreted according to Theodotion, 
"The Lord sent fire upon Abel/ and his sacrifice." The- 
words SUkOafiev cfc to ireSiov (Gen. iv. 8) are retained in 
the Vulgate in the words "Egrediamur foras;" though 
Jerome, upon reference to the Hebrew, declared them to-be- 
superfluous. Yet on the whole the modem Vulgate" is 
pronounced to be nearer to the Hebrew than the Septuagint ; 
it is therefore supposed to be the work of Jerome for the 
most part ; but it must have passed a revision in which it 
was altered or corrected by some other ancient version. ^ 

In consequence of the old Latin versions being for the 
most part extremely literal renderings of the Septuagint, 
some of the peculiarities of the Alexandrian Version came 
to be stamped upon all the versions employed in the West. 
It was observed by Jerome* that there were many words 

^ Mr Grinfield {Apology for Sep- " Rock" was simply omitted by the 

tuagint, p. 2) asserts "that our LXX. our version has ^^strei^h." 

Church has retained the use of the If the Version is to be traced ori- , 

Septuagintal Psalms." This requires ginally to the LXX. it is corrected 

a> further verification than he haa by th^ Hebrew in every point of 

undertaken to give. The version importance, and so cannot be allcj 



which stands in the Book of Com- as an argument for Mr Giinfield's 

mon prayer dijGFers from the LXX. theory. Ih Ps. ex. 3, our version ' 

in many and important points. differs materially from the LXX. 

Among these there is the famous ' Widta^er*BJHtpuUUiononSctip' 

passage in Ps. xl. 6; also the sup- ture, 

pression of the name " Bock" for > Father Simon's CrUieid BUtor^t > 

Gk)d by the LXX. to be noticed tf (he^Old Teakment. 

hereafter; also great differences of * Chmm, in EpUf, ad Ephe9iQ»f.', 

tenses. In PsaEa zxviii, i,' where* lib. i, ci^. i', on the word cvdojcfd. 
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which tsonld not be translated from Greek into Latin, and 
others which could not be rendered from the Hebrew into 
the Greek. When the old Latin interpreters were unable 
to overcome this difficulty, they resorted to the simple ex- 
pedient of transcribing the Greek word into their Latin 
sentence. This was not the only cause of the numbers 
of Greek words which were introduced into ecclesiastical 
phraseology in the West ; for we find them in the names 
of the Church, of the ministry, of all things relating to 
public worship, and the parts of Divine Service.- Similarly 
we find them in the titles of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Books of the Pentateuch became known in all 
parts of the Church by their Alexandrian names. Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomium : the Books of Samuel 
and Kings, first as Basileion, then as Begnorum libri. 
Thus, in the first book of testimonies against the Jews, 
Cyprian quotes a passage, " in Basileion libro tertio." The 
Books of Chronicles were known as Faralipomena. The 
Books of Psalms and Ecclesiastes retained their Greek 
names. Li the same way Cyprian quotes from Evangelium 
cata Matthseum, cata loannem, etc. It has been observed 
that the use of Yej/co-t? for the lerUrvi Koafiov betrays the 
influence of the Egyptian philosophy upon the authors of 
the version. The way in which the appellations of these 
books have been perpetuated, being first introduced into 
the earliest Latin versions, then into the Vulgate, and 
thence universally adopted in other translations, is one of 
the most' obvious signs of the influence of the Septuagint. 

The introduction of Greek words by the old inter- 
preters may be traced in numerous instances. Tertullian 
appears sometimes to quote from an old Latin version, some- 
times to interpret the Greek text, but the renderings are 
always from the Septuagint, and literal to an extreme. 
Thus in Genesis (ch. i. 2), aoparo^ koX dKaTo^KeuaoTo^ 
becomes *invisibilis et incomposita/ The Greek word. 
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* abyssus* is introduced in the same verse; arepetofia (v. 6), 
l)ecomes * firmamentum,' and avva^ayyrjv (v, 9), applied to 
the waters, 'congregationem.' Manj other Greek words are 
taken out of the LXX. Such are *cetus,' (v. 21), *para- 
disus' (ch. ii. 8), and 'ecstasis' (ch. ii. 21), meaning the 
deep sleep of Adam ; the latter, however, being also in one 
place rendered ' amentia.' In the fourth chapter, oTevav 
Kal rpifiaavy (v. 12), the words of God to Cain, become 
*gemens et tremens eris;' and the rest of the account 
follows the Septuagint word for word. By these Latin 
versions the word *angelus' was introduced from the title, 
"Aff^eKcy; (Gen. xix. 1), given by the Alexandrian trans- 
lators to the heavenly host of God, in which the New Tes- 
tament writers afterwards followed their example. 

From thence the Latins took the names of the Jewish 
feasts, Pascha, Azyma, Pentecoste, neomenice,^and Para- 
sceve. The congregation of the Israelites in the wilderness 
was called Synagoga, following exactly the Greek transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Even the rock that was smitten 
by Moses -retains its Greek appellation, * petra.' This word 
^petra' came into common use in the Latin authors: Isai. 
viii. 14 was rendered *petram scandali.' For, the New 
Testament writers having applied it to Christ, though its 
sense as applied to God was not known to the Christian 
writers, they were accustomed to speak of our Lord by that 
name, rather in reference to His human nature than His 
Deity. Hence, perhaps, the use of the term in Latin arose.^ 
Tertullian also speaks of Christ as " Epherchomenos ille." 

In the Psalms the word *ecclesia' is continued where 
the Septuagint had employed it before: Ps. Ixvii. 26, 
Ixxxi. 1. In Ps. Ixxi. 12 the poor is delivered 'a dynast^.* 
In Ps. Ixxvii. 2 the Psalmist utters ' pai-abolam et pro- 
blemata.' In Ps. Ixxxii. 7, as well as in the books of Ezra 
and Judges, the Gentiles are called *Allophyli.' The 
Judges are called * Critae,' In Exod. xx. 6 the epithet 

G2 ^ 
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* zelotes ' is applied to God from the Septuagint ; the tenns 
*idola,' *idolatria^' are derived from the same source j and 
in Isaiah the princes of Israel are called *archontes populi/ 
In the fifty-second and sixty-first chapters of the Prophet 
we find the word * evangelizantis/ and the word * xenimn ' 
is transcribed from the Greek of Hos. x. 6. Tertullian 
also applies the word *exomologesis' to Nebuchadnezzar's 
speech in Dan. iv., which, like some others, may have been, 
known as a techaical word in the Church. ' 

These and other instances from the writings of Ter- 
tullian sufficiently shew that the influence of the Septuagint 
in the early ages of the Church was not confined to the' 
Greek Churches; for in passing from thence to consider 
the early Latin versions, we find most of the peculiarities of 
the Alexandrian Version continued in them. The titles of 
the Messiah, the Prophets, angels, and patriarchs, are still 
retained in their Greek forms, even when interpreted for 
the benefit of converts to whom the Latin language alone 
was familiar; in the same way as apostles, bishops, pres-* 
byters, and deacons, became known to the world through 
their Greek titles. These were first expressed literally in 
the Latinized forms, and then from the Latin they were ac-» 
commodated to the different languages of Western Europe. 

In the quotations of Cyprian we find a similar introduc- 
tion of Greek terms in a Latinized form. Besides many of 
those which occur in Tertullian's works*, the following 
may be observed. The word employed by the Septuagint 
about the creation of man, in Gen. ii. 7, was €7r\aa€ for 
the Hebrew "IX^; and hence the NAlexandrians used to 
speak of Adam as the Protoplast. The verb becomea^ 
*plasmavit' in the Latin Version. In Exodus iv. 11 the 
word ^mogilalus" seems to be introduced from some 

1 PandisoB, exomologesis, ange* * M07(XiCXof oocuzsinlsai.zzxT.^. 

Iu8, idolum, cfynagoga Israel, pe- In Exod. iy. ii, the word is fipai^ 
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irreek copy in the words of God in answer to Moses, 
when he complained that he was slow to speak. The 
tabernacle of Israel is called * tabemaculnm martyrii/ 
God is called * Dens zelans,' as in Tertnllian we found 

* zelotes' applied to Him. The deities of the Canaanites are 
called * daemonia.' * Eleemosyna,' which we find in Tobit, 
was probably a technical word in general use in the 
Churches of the East and West. 'Scandalum' is found 
in Ps. xlix. 20, from the Greek irlOei^ aKavhaXov, " thou 
slanderest thine own mother's son." His use of Proverbs 
xiv. 25 is also remarkable, where the ancient Latin 
Version introduced the Greek word ' martyr.' The words, 
"A true witness delivereth souls," certainly refer to an 
ordinary witness in civil causes, or the transactions of 
common life ; but, in consequence of the literal rendering 
of the Septuagint, it appeared to have the sense of a 

* martyr,' — "A faithful martyr delivereth his soul out of 
evil." Thus it would be compared with the words of our 
Lord, "He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it:" 
Matt. X. 39. Again, Cyprian compares these words fi-om 
the genuine Wisdom of Solomon with the , apocryphal 
book bearing the same title, ch. v. 1, "Then shall the 
righteous man stand in great boldness before the face of 
such as have afflicted him, and made no account of his 
labours." Thus he was led by the Septuagint reading of 
the words to place them at the head of his evidence from 
Scripture of the blessedness of martyrdom. 

In his quotations from'Isaiah, we find in the promise 
of pardon in chapter i. ver. 18, * phoeniceum et coccinum' 
transcribed literally from the Greek; and a few verses 
before, * holocautomata.' Besides the words known as 
technical terms which were thus transcribed wherever 
they occurred in the Greek, the old interpreters seem to 
have had recourse to this method of transcribing or 
Latinizing Greek words where they found a difficulty in 
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rendering them accuratelj. In some cases this must have 
tended to add obscurity to the language of Scripture; 
whilst the introduction of Greek technical terms no doubt 
led many of the commentators and controversialists to see 
prophetic allusions, where the words, if fully considered, 
would hardly bear such an interpretation. We have seen 
an instance of this in the offence which Philastrius took at 
the version of Aquila, because those who used it quoted 
the passages about the Lord's Messiah with the word 

* unctus' substituted for * Christus.' As an instance of the 
literal following of the Septuagint in the quotations of 
Cyprian, it is to be observed that he quotes the words of 
the Angel to Jacob, " I am the God of Bethel," as Justin 
Martyr did, in the form * in loco Dei,' to prove that the 
same person has the title of God and of ^^ the angel of 
God," where, as we have seen, the Septuagint translated 
Bethel, and thus obtained a repetition of the Name of God, 
such as the Fathers commonly quoted in their writings to 
prove a plurality of persons in the Godhead. 

St Augustine mentions the existence of numerous Latin 
versions, but it appears, from his correspondence with 
St Jerome, and other* parts of his works, that there must 
have been one which was generally employed in his time, 
as having more authority than the others ; and the version 
from which his quotations are taken was similar in 
character to those from which we find large extracts in 
the writings of TertuUian and Cyprian; Greek words 
occur in them, some of which were succeeded by purer 
Latinity in the Vulgate of later times, others were still 
retained. For it does not appear that Jerome had in view 
the improvement of the Latinity, but only to bring the 
Version to a closer correspondence with the Hebrew. Thus, 

* perizomata' from the Greek of Gen. iii. 7, which we find 
in St Augustine's citation of the passage, is continued in 

^ De Doctrind ChrMomdu JOeCmlate Dei, xvcu. 43. 
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the Yulgate. So are the words ahjssiis, azjma, liolocaii0i» 
turn, paradisas, and zelotes, applied to God. In the version 
which AugTistine made use of, Abraham is called * transflu* 
vialis,' from the LXX. irepdrp in Gen. xiv. 13. The word 
* holocarpoma' in Leviticus is transcribed, but on the other 
hand the old * Tabemaculum martyrii' is now succeeded by 
*tabemaculum testimonii.' As however the writings of 
St Augustine are purer from the mixture of Greek words 
than those of his predecessors in the African Church, his 
quotations from the Old Testament appear to be also 
more intelligible. 

St Ambrose's quotations are much more free from these 
Graecisms than those of the African writers; and it is 
likely that the Latinity of the versions used in Italy would 
be purer. We find however a few of those Greek words 
which occur in the later Vulgate, and the quotations in most 
^ cases follow the Septuagint very closely. Thus, in Gen. vii, 
11 and viii. 2 we find the words 'fontes abyssi' and 'cata- 
xactae coeli' in the history of the Deluge. His treatise on 
the Creation is called " Hexaemeron" after the manner of 
the Greek writers. In Lev. xxv. 9, as quoted by Ambrose 
and afterwards retained in the Vulgate, the word * clanges* 
occurs, which though not unknown to some of the profane 
authors, is rare, and seems to have come from some Greek 
copy. In Ps. civ. 17 we have an instance of a close rendering 
of the Septuagint, also continued in the Vulgate ; " Joseph 
venundatus est in servum." Hence, St Ambrose thus re* 
marks on the form of expression, " He was sold for a slave, 
but was not made a slave. His feet were bound, but not 
his soul." In Gen. xix. 24, we find an example of the way 
in which the literal rendering of the Hebrew into Greek 
and of the Greek into Latin, led the Fathers to deduce 
from the language and style of the Old Testament argu« 
ments which were supposed to confirm the doctrine of the 
.Trinity; on account of whicli, if we are to believe Philas** 
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-trins, 'the Septuagint was highly esteemed by the Church. 
Jt is quoted in his work de Fide, Lib. I. Cap. lii., as "the 
Lord rained from the Lord," as if the repetition of the 
name implied a plurality, at the same time that the unity 
of operation implied a unity of essence. In the forty-fifth 
Psahn, where God is said to be anointed by God, he 
argues that as Christ's human nature was anointed, there 
.is no exception to this law of the unity of operation. In 
his use of Habac. ii. 11, he follows q,n old version from 
/the Septuagint, which differs from the Vulgate. In his 
oration on the death of Theodosius, he speaks of Helena in 
'the following manner: "Adoravit ilium qui pependit in 
ligno; ilium, inquam, qui sicut scarabaeus clamavit, ut 
•persecutoribiis suis peccata condonaret." This Js plainly 
taken from the LXX. in Hab. ii. 1 1, xal KavOapo^ €K ^vXov, 
Jt is a remarkable Application of an expression in the 
.prophets, which, as was before observed, may probably be 
traced to the Jewish controversies, in which the Christians 
appear to have anxiously searched the writings of the Old 
Testament to find some clear prediction of the cross, in 
answer to the demand of the Jews, to whom the accursed 
'tree wad the great stumblingblock. The application of 
«uch a name as KovOapo^ to pur Lord was justified by the 
words of Ps. xxii. 6, in which the speaker is believed to be 
•Christ, saying, " But as for me, I am a worm and no man, 
ja very scorn of men, and the outcast of the people." For 
•60 Jerome wrote in his Commentary on the Prophet, that 
flome of the writers of his time said that the ^a/cdiKfj^ de 
ligno' of the prophet Habakkuk was the same as the 
"speaker in Ps. xxii. 6 ; and fhat they also referred to Christ 
the words of Ps. cii. 7, " I have watched, and am even as it 
were a sparrow, who sitteth alone on the housetop." Here 
he alludes to Ambrose. We find that the latter repeats 
the same thought in his thirty-second Epistle, where he 
«ays of Christ) '^ Clamavit etiam in corpore suo, sicut scara* 
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bsBus in llgno," referring to the sentences uttered upon the 
cross. Jerome, however, whilst mentioning the diflferent 
interpretations of the passage of Habakkuk by writers of 
his time, says that there was one who understood the stone 
out of the wall to be our Lord upon the cross, whilst the 
KavOapo^ was the thief who blasphemed him; being led 
to this by the vileness of the animal generally understood 
by that word. But this notion of the passage may have 
arisen out of the older interpretation which we find Ambrose 
adopted ; and this again naturally followed from the appli- 
cation . of the word ^vXov to the cross, if it was the 
occurrence of this word which, suggested the interpretation 
to those who were labouring to convince the Jews of the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the death of Christ. 

From these examples we may gather some idea of the 
character of the old versions from the Septuagint. They 
give evident proof that the influence of the Septuagint 
upon the progress of Christianity was not confined to the 
countries where the Greek language was spoken. They 
shew that it was introduced together with the original 
of the New Testament throughout the West, and both 
together rendered into a similar style of Latin, mixed with 
Greek words, and closely adhering to the constructions, 
even when they were at variance with the ordinary style 
of both languages. This also confirms the evidence which 
we have, that in most parts of Western Europe Churches 
were planted in the earliest times by missionaries, from 
Asia Minor and the East, speaking the Greek language. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

On the influence of the Septuagtnt on the Doctrinal Lan- 
gtuige of the Ghwrch, and the Controversies in which 
Christian Writers have been engaged at different periods^, 

*< Septoaginta Interpretea, novia reboB, nova verba fingentes." — StL HiK- 
BOVTXI, Comm, in Epitt. ad Ephetiog, lib. I. Cap. I. de vocabolo eOdoxia, 

AT the time of the first preaching of Christianity there 
was no other written document besides the Alexan- 
drian Version by which the greater part of the civilized 
world could become acquainted with the deep truths of 
revelation. The importance of the work undertaken by 
those who compiled this translation can hardly be over- 
estimated, when we consider that the Providence of God 
seems to have assigned to them the part of becoming in- 
terpreters to the world of ideas which the human race had 
ahnost entirely forgotten; to express by new forms and 
phrases, hitherto unknown even in the richest and most 
copious language in the world, the truths to which philo- 
sophy could not attain, concerning God's power and man'ft 
weakness, God's love and man's ingratitude. Then the 
Elohim,, Jehovah, Eleon and Shaddai of the Hebrews be- 
came known to the Greeks as the ©EOS, the KTPI02, 
the v^t<rT09, and the JlavroKpartopy which names were 
sanctioned afterwards by the Holy Ghost, who descended 
upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, to give them 
the gift of tongues, to assist them in the very work which 
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liad in some sense been begun by the Alexandrian inter- 
preters. When Christ said that He sent His Apostles to 
reap that whereon they had bestowed no labour^ the 
first significance of His words related to the preparation of 
the Jews and Samaritans for the Gospel by the Law and 
the Prophets; but in the preparation of the Gentiles and 
ft large portion of the Jews themselves, the Greek inter- 
preters of the Law and the Prophets bore no unimportant 
part. For it is well known, that the want of words in the 
language of a nation in a state of heathenism to express the 
doctrines of Revelation, is one of the greatest difficulties 
which the missionary has to overcome; he has in many 
cases to introduce a new soil before the seed can be sown 
with any hope of success. - In the case of the Apostles, 
the miraculous powers conferred upon them were no doubt 
sufficient to enable them to overcome this difficulty without 
the aid of other men's labours. But it pleased the Almighty . 
that the soil should be already prepared for receiving the 
seed of the Gospel, and the language in great measure 
provided for those who were to instruct the most intellec* 
tual nation of the world in the truths of Revelation. Be* 
sides forwarding the advance of the truth, the use of thes^ 
forms of language by the inspired teachers of the religion 
was a confirmation of the doctrine that the Old Testament 
was not contrary to the New ; because the teaching of the 
first preachers of the Gospel was founded upon the language 
of the Law and the Prophets : in their forms of confession 
of faith they introduced words which had their origin in 
the translation of the LXX; and even when the ideas were 
only dimly declared in the Old Testament, the forms of 
words employed in enunciating them were taken from the 
same source. Moreover, by adopting terms which had been 
known to the writers of the Alexandrian School andothejr 
philosophers before, the inspired writers corrected the errors 

* John It. 38. 
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and "false notlonfl into wluch man's nnalded reason liad 
&Ilen ; whilst in other wajs thej made it appear that those 
who strove to make use of the Realties and opportonities 
which they had leceiyed, in order to arrive at a knowledge 
of the troth, were often Providentially brought near to a 
discernment of Divine things. 

Having made these observations on the relations be- 
tween the doctrines of Christianity and the Alexandrian 
Version and the language of philosophy, I propose to take 
the order of the Constantinopolitan Creed, noticing under 
each article some of those forms of language and words 
^which appear to have their origin in the ancient Greek 
interpretation of the Old Testament; and chiefly those 
phrases which occur in the New Testament, and are found 
to correspond with those which had been before adopted 
by the Alexandrian translators. 

Art. I. Jliarejofiep ek %va Sebv TLaTepay iravroKpa- 
TOpa Jloifpyjv ovpavov kcCL yfj^^ oparoov t€ iravraDv koX axh- 
parosv. 

The manner in which the importance and necessity 
of Faith was insisted upon by the first preachers of the 
Gospel was one of those things which appeared new and 
strange to the ears both of Jews and Grentiles, We know 
that both Celsus and Julian^ cavilled at it ; and the full 
exposition of it in the Epistle to the Hebrews shews that 
the writer was labouring to convince the Jews that this 
doctrine of faith w^s not a new thing, but that it was the 
virtue by which the Patriarchs and Prophets had pleased 
God from the beginning. The preaching of the word, as 
^Q know it was offered by the Apostles to Jews and Gen^ 
tiles, had for its first end conversion to faith ; and this con«« 
Version they expressed by the form of words, " Believe on 

' ^ Origen. in Cdsum, Lib. X. Grreg. Nazdanzen. Orat. X, contra Jidiamm^ 
Bo did the Gnostics and Manichaeans. 
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the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ*." This belief of the 
heart and confession of the mouth was constantly repre- 
. sented as the only means by which they could obtain sal- 
vation, and be brought into the favour of God. 

The w^rd employed was wLarevm^ followed by the pre- 
positions €49, eTrl, cV, or by a simple dative. In the Septua- 
gint we find the two last generally adopted : the first when 
the verb TDi^rT (Hiphel) in the Hebrew was joined with a, 
and the second when it was followed by ^. ^Pearson, how- 
ever, observed that the translators did not always observe 
this distinction ; for instance, in the passage* where Abram 
is said to believe, rTJITl, the LXX. adopted the simple 
dative t& ©eoJ ; and in one place, Job xv. 15, neither form 
is used, but Kara with the genitive. Thus, though the 
form " to believe in " was derived from the Hebrew through 
the Septuagint by both Jewish and Christian Greeks, the 
full meaning of the phrase was not brought out till the ' 
Gospel was preached ; for the translators appear to have 
left it obscure and doubtful whether any thing further was 
intended by the form * to believe in God,' than to believe 
the word or witness of God, as the Israelites believed the 
words or witness of Moses. When, however, the first' 
preachers of Christianity exhorted their converts to make 
profession of their faith by this form, they evidently asso- 
ciated with the words, " I believe in God," the idea of 
asserting His Being and existence, and this was to be done ' 
by an outward confession of the lips, by which those who 
were baptized expressed their belief in the blessed Trinity, 
in whose name they were baptized. Thus the phrase of 
* believing on' seems to be distinguished from that of be- 
lieving God in 1 Joh. v, 10, where the sense o{ 6 fi^[ 
7i:iaT€va)v T^ 0€^ is explained to signify a disbelief of the 
testimony of the Father concerning the Son : whilst to 
believe ek rhv Ti6v rov Seov is to assert the truth that * 
1 Actft«Ti. 3< ; I Johii r. 1*3,; . ^ Grea. xvi 6. 
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Jesus Christ is the Son of God. The phrase, * to belieye 
in, or on/ had a sense, when referred to God and to the 
Name of Christ, which it could not have when applied to 
other objects of belief; and St Au^stine, whilst distin- 
guishing between 'credere Deo' and 'credere in Deo,' observed 
that we could not rightly be said to believe- in Peter and 
Paul, because the assent to the evidence of a witness was 
not belief in that witness. This distinction appears to be 
sanctioned by the words of St John ; but in appropriating 
the phrase of 'believing on' to God only, as if it implied 
love and confidence and hope, he gave it an interpretation 
which was not consistent with the language of the Greeks, 
who in their confessions used the form, " we believe in the 
Church and in one baptism," and even used the simple 
accusative, irurTevofiev %pa Qeop. Yet the explanation was 
not contrary to other forms of language which occur in 
Scripture, such as that of 'rejoicing in God,' Isa. xxix. 19, 
or ' hoping in God' (Ps. xxiv. 3, LXX. virofiipo)). It also 
had the authority of St Augustine, which gave it a lasting 
influence upon the teaching of the Church. It was noticed 
by Peter Lombard, and thence adopted by Aquinas and 
th6 other schoolmen. 

In speaking of the phrase which expressed belief, we 
are naturally led by the use of it in the New Testament to 
another subject of deep importance, the use of the word 
ovofui, which seems to be derived from the Hebrew through 
the Septuagint. In St John's Gospel (ch. iii. 18) we find 
it connected with the phrase, ' to believe on.' A reverence 
for certain names and words, despised as no doubt it was 
by pagans such as Gallio^ and Celsus, is an essential part 
of all religion. It was constantly insisted upon in the Old 
Testament, when the prophets, declaring their revelations, 
added in confirmation of them, ' The Lord is His NAME.'* 
It was by His Names that God made Himself known to 

^ Acfai xvm. 15. Onigeii In Cdmm, lab» i. 
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tbe Jews, and declared His nature and attributes from 
time to time to mankind* We may therefore infer that 
even when the word ' Name ' seems to be equivalent ta 
V Person,' it cannot lose its proper significance of that which 
was pronounced by man's lips in acts of prayer and praise. 
To trust^ in His Name, to call upon His Name, to praise 
His Name, were forms which were literally rendered by 
the Septuagint ; and this form of speech, which implies the 
importance of the Name, was continued by the writers of 
the New Testament; Christ Himself said that He came in 
His Father's Name, and enjoined the use of the Name of 
the Holy Trinity in Baptism ; miracles are wrought in the 
Name of Christ, and the Name of Jesus is declared to be 
above every name. In His Name prayer is to be ofiered 
to the Father; all things are to be done in His Name; 
and, lastly, in the Apocalypse we find frequent mention of 
names to which deepest reverence is to be given. The 
mention of the Name of God seems to be inseparable from 
the thought of His presence; and the miracles which were 
done by the Apostles were ascribed to this, " His Name, 
through faith in His Name, hath made this man strong'," 
In Deut. xii. 5, iirovo/iaacu ri opofia avTov\ signifies an ex- 
traordinary presence of God in His holy place. And this 
phrase is adopted by St Paul in Eom. xv. 20, 01;% oirov 
(Svofxaaffrj 6 XpLOTo^;, in the sense of the countries where 
Churches had been founded, and Christ's Name and pre- 
sence reverenced ; and in 2 Tim. ii. 19 we find 7ra9 o opo' 
jm^cov TO ovojia XpLorovy which latter phrase exactly agrees 
with the language of the Septuagint in Isai. xxvi. 13, Ps. 
a;ix. 8, and many other passages*, 

* P8.cschmi. 13; G«ii.ir.a(J; IsaL of «U your tribes to put His Name 

1. 10; li. jo; IvL 6; lix. 19; Ix. 9; there, even unto Hia habitatioii shall 

Deut. xii. 5 ; James ii. 7. ye seek.'* 

** Acts Ui. itL * Josh. Txiii. 7 : the names of 

, ' Deut. xii. 5 : " Th& place which their gods shall not be named amongst 

ih^liord jour God diaU choose out you. 
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The Alexandrian interpreters, in rendering the named 
of God, sometimes transcribed their Hebrew forms, as in 
1 Sam. i. 11, 'AScDvai* Kvpie iXmk aal3aa>0, where in the 
Hebrew text the Words are simply ri1i^^l*i ti'^nyf at other 
times they rendered the Hebrew words as in Ps. lix. 5, Kal 
av Kvpc^ 6 0609 t£v Bwdfieobv, for ri1Kl*i D'^rf^NTIl'irP. 
Hence we find in Bom. ix. 29, and the Epistle of James, 
the words Kvpux; Xa^awO, the Hebrew form being appa- 
rently in common use among the Helle];iists. They did 
not however always render K12 by Sivafii^:, but often pre- 
ferred arparia, especially when it signified the host of the 
heavenly bodies : the latter is found in the books of Chro-' 
nicies and Jeremiah, the former in the Psalms, Isaiah, and 
Daniel ; thus in Ps. xxxiii. 6 the stars are signified, as in 
Matth. xxiv. 29, dl hvvafiei^ t(Sv ovpavwv aaXevdrjaovrai. . 
In Ps. cxlviii. 2 the word is applied to the angels; hence its . 
use in Eph. i. 21, where Swa/^et?, like ap'xaio.nd i^ovaicu^ 
are ranks of the celestial hierarchy, and the word is applied 
to the spiritual enemies of God and His Church in Rom. 
viii. 38 and 1 Cor. xv. 24. The Alexandrian interpreters by 
this twofold rendering of Sabaoth by Bwafjuei^; and arpor 
Tiai, thus furnished the language by which the inspired 
teachers of the Gospel made known a fuller and clearer . 
revelation of the things jn heaven ; the latter representing^ 
the angels as an army succouring and defending God's 
servants, and the ministers of His vengeance against His 
enemies ; the former indicating their exalted, position in 
the universe of creation. At the same time this multipli- 
cation of terms aided in throwing some light upon the 
obscurity which may have arisen from the similarity of 
the language concerning the stars of heaven to the names 
by which the heavenly host of God were represented. The 
LXX. does not always adhere to either of these two ren- 
derings of Sabaoth, but often adopted the Name Ilairro- : 
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fcpaTcop^. And St John in the Apocalypse sanctioned this 
interpretation ; for whereas the heavenly host in Isaiah's 
vision spoke of God as the Lord God of Sabaoth, here He 
is called Kvpio<s 6 0€O9 TlavroKpaTODp. This Name, which 
occurs in 2 Cor. vi. 18 and seven times in the Apocalypse, 
was thence introduced into the ancient Creeds; but its 
original is traced to the Alexandrian Version. The Greek 
interpreters, more frequently employed it as an equivalent 
to ^^tt^ ; and hence the twofold sense which was ascribed 
to the word by the interpreters of the Creeds ; which was 
1. a universal dominion over all the hosts of creation im- 
plied by the Lord of Sabaoth ; and 2. the power of per- 
forming all things, corresponding to Shaddai. 

The title ' Rock' applied to God in Deut. xxxii. 4, and 
frequently in the Psalms and Isaiah, seems to have 
been studiously suppressed by the Alexandrian interpreter^. 
They resorted to various methods of avoiding the literal 
rendering of the word ^^2 whenever it signified the 
Almighty; generally placing in its stead 06O9 or KvpiQ<;, 
but sometimes having recourse to a paraphrase*. Hence 
the ancient Fathers of the Church appear to be entirely 
ignorant that * Rock' was a Name for God, even though 
St Paul in 1 Cor. x. 4 seems to refer to it, when he spoke 
of the Rock which followed the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and was everywhere present with them. The author of 
the Commentary on Isaiah, which is placed among the 
works of St Basil, collected passages in Scripture referring 
to the 'petra' in difierent senses, and does not include 
the remarkable use of it for God Himself, which we find 
in the Hebrew. ' The strictly Divine character of the Rock 
was thus unknown to most of the ancient writers of the 



1 1 Sam. V. lo ; vii. 8, 26, &c. ' Krlarrf^ It is conjectured that here 

* A remarkable rendering of 1-1V they may have read yf\ In i Sam. 

occurs in 1 Sam. xxii. 3^, " Who is a li. 2, it is rendered dyios. 

rock except our God?" Here it is 
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ChiLrchy and probably to Philo alaoi when he compared his 
A0709 or So^Mi to the rock. The Vulgate followed the 
TiXX, in this peculiarity. This maj have been one of the 
causes which led to a misapplication of the words of 
Matth. xvi. 18, which in later times became the subject of 
so much controversy. 

The title xn^urro^ was not xmknown to the Greek poets ; 
but its ecclesiastical use in Liturgical^ forms is to be traced 
to the LXX. rendering of the Hebrew P^^ . It is used 
by St Luke in the history of the birth of our Lord and 
John the Baptist, and by St Stephen ; especially in the 
title " Son of the Highest" ascribed to our Lord. 

The title of 6 07^09 or o 07^09 ^lapaffX which belonged 
to God in the Old Testament was the name by which the 
demons adored Christ ; and this^ like i^tcrro?, was applied 
to Christ by the Church afterwards. Both these titles 
occur in the Septuagint of Isai. Ivii. 15. 

Besides certain names and titles which belong exclu- 
sively to God, there are forms and phrases expressive of 
His attributes. Such is " the living Lord," ^n h\^ (Psal. 
xlii. 2, Ixxxiv. 2), which was rendered ©6^9 ?(3i/, expres- 
sing that God is the Creator, the author and preserver 
of life. The words in the Acts, dpxnyov t^9 §»79, as^ 
cribe the same attribute to our Lord. It was also a com- 
mon form of address to Christ, " Son of the living God," 
in the forms of the Church. The words of St Peter in 
which he speaks of Christ as \i0op fcSin-a, follow the lan- 
guage of the LXX.; and the use of fcSi; generally in 
the New Testament in an active sense of that which 
imparts life, corresponds with the use of (?5i/ by the Greek 
translators as an attribute of God. 

In Col. i. 15, God is called 0€O9 aoparo^. This word 
occurs in the Septuagint but not as applied to God, but to 
the earth in a state of chaos, Gen. i. 2, and to the hidden 

* 'Or* ffi) et/A^oj dyws, if.r.X., and the hymn Tpwdyiw, 
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parts of Creation, Isai. xlv. 3. But in contemplating the 
attributes of invisibility and omnipresence which belong 
to the Almighty, the word * glory* is of great importance, 
or the Greek ho^a. The word in all the meanings which 
it acquired by its theological use became a most compre- 
hensive term ; important not only from the place which it 
has always held in the worship of God, but also from its 
relation to the controversies on the mysterious attribute by 
which He is called " the invisible God." It was introduced 
by the Greek interpreters as the equivalent of several 
Hebrew words, and especially to TIlS) ; and consequently 
succeeded to the different senses which that word bore ; it 
was employed to convey to the minds of men both that 
which was due to God on account of the excellence of His 
nature and the beauty of His works, and also the ex- 
pression of man's gratitude for the benefits which he has 
received. In the books of Moses, it expresses a visible 
manifestation of God's presence, such as appeared in the 
cloud and on Mount Sinai. The fire was the visible and 
miraculous sign of His presence; the presence itself is 
called the Glory of 'the Lord, in the LXX. rj So^a rov 
Seov. Hence, in Ps, xxix. 3, God is called the God of 
Glory ; in Ps. xxiv. 8, the King of Glory ; thus the title 
Lord of Glory applied to Christ by St Paul and St James 
appears to be derived from this form in the Greek version, 
and is one of the numerous instances in which the titles of 
Jehovah in the Old Testament are ascribed to Christ in 
the New, as well as to God the Father (Acts vii. 2; 
Eph. i. 17). Besides the use of &6^a for the presence of 
God on Mount Sinai, we find it in, 2 Chron, v. 14, of the 
cloud that filled the temple when the trumpeters and the 
singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising and thanking the Lord. In the Second Epistle 
of St Peter, allusion is made to^ the transfiguration ; and 
whereas St Matthew speaks of the cloud, St Peter refers 

H3 
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to the visible manifestation of the Divine Presence under 
the name of fier/oKjoTrperrrj^i So^d. The existence of this 
glory as distinct from the essence of the Deity, was main-^ 
tained by Gregorius Palamas of Thessalonica'in the four- 
teenth century. He identified it with the Light of which 
St Paul speaks in 1 Tim. vi. 16, as the residence of the in- 
visible essence of the Deity; and this eternal and uncreated 
Light was supposed to be the same as the energy or 
operation of the Deity ; which glory or energy was seen ' 
by the Apostles at the time of the transfiguration. In 
ExoduS there appears to be a distinction between the face 
of God which could not be seen by any man, and the glory 
of God which was seen by Moses, and less distinctly by 
the seventy elders, and yet more dimly by the congregation 
of Israel ; but in the words in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which Christ is called diravyaapia rrjq So^7J<;, the two 
conceptions of God's glory and His essence seem to be 
closely connected • and in the words of John i. 18, it is 
through the Son alone that the Divine glory has ever been 
manifested. In the Apocryphal books,, as Tobit xii. 15, 
2 Mace. ii. 8, the glory of God seems to be equivalent 
to His presence, or His throne in heaven. 

The eternal existence of God was represented by the 
Septuagint by the adjective atoopio<;. It first occurs in 
Gen. xxi. 33. Abraham was in Beersheba, and there he 
called the Name of the Lord ©eo9 a^'cowo?, according to 
the LXX. This is amplified in Ps. xc. 2, diro tov al6ovo<: 
eiw? TOV alwvo<;^ which St Augustine renders by ** ab etemo 
in seternum," preferring this to the usual translation of 
aiwv by * saeculum.' The word aldvio^ was used by itself 
in the Apocryphal books for God. It is used in the New 
Testament in Rom. xvi. 26. It is clear that the Alex- 
andrian interpreters intended to express by it the infinite 
period of existence both past and future, which was to be 
^scribed to God. 
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The expression 6 irovrjT7)<; i» not applied to God in the 
Septuagint, the periphrastic forms 6 iroi&v or 6 TrotTycra? being 
preferred ; but the use of ktI^co and its derivatives by the 
Greek interpreters, is important from its relation to the 
interpretation of the New Testament. In Genesis i^"J^ is 
rendered by Trote©, but in the Psalms it becomes fcrl^eiv^ 
and hence its use in the Epistles of St Paul is to be 
understood. — /capSiav KaOapav Kriaov iv ifM)l, Ps. li. 10 ; the 
power of fulfilling this request belonging to the Creator of 
the heart, who having created it once is said to create it 
anew. This is the new creature or creation spoken of by 
St Paul. When however he spoke of the Gospel preached 
to every creature under heaven, the word seems to have the 
sense of " heathen." It is said that the Jews often spoke 
of the heathen by the corresponding Hebrew word riV*l3L . 
This appropriation of the word tcrlati; to the human race 
does not appear in the LXX, or the Apocrypha. It may 
be understood how the relation of man to his Creator, 
especially when he has been renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and has received a second life, should render him a creature 
in a sense which cannot be applied at least to the lower 
creation. This is confirmed by such passages as- Deut. 
xxxii. 6 and Isai. xliv. 21, eirXaad ae, which are spoken 
exclusively of God's peculiar people. Hence the creature in 
Rom. viii. 20, has by some been explained to mean the whole 
body of Christians throughout the world. Chrysostom took 
the wider sense of ktio-i^, and supposed that all the lower 
creation sympathized with man in his subjection to vanity, 
and should hereafter sympathize with him in his death, 
by the final destruction by fire, and afterwards should be 
glorified with him in the renewal of the new heavens and 
the new earth. If however we follow the sense given to 
«Tt(rt9 by the Jews, we should rather understand by it 
mankind generally, and especially man in a state of alien-* 
ation from Gpd ; those who have not the firstfruits of the 
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Spirit which Christians h%Te. This seems to have "been 
the sense adopted by St Augustine on Ps. cxviii. The 
various uses of icrurt? in the New Testament are to be 
traced ultimately to the employment of the verb /rr/ga) 
by the Greek interpreter of the Psalms in the dense of 
"to create," 



Art. II. Kal eh Sva Kvpiov ^Iifja-ovp Kptarbvy rov 
tlbv ToO (deov TOP fJLOvoyePTJy tov ix tov IlaTpo? yewrj- 
0ivra irpo iravTtov r&v auovcov <l>w^ ix (f>oiro<;, Seov aXrj- 
Oivov ex &€ov akrjffcvov, fyewrjOivra, ov irocijdevTa, ofMoov- 
au)v T& Uarpl' Bi oS tcL iravra ir/epero. 

We have seen that the name Christ is derived from 
the Septuagint rendering of ITtt^D. Thus, in Leviticus iv. 
5, we find o i€pei)<; 6 Xptcrro?. It generally refers to the 
anointing which had a sacred character; thus, in 1 Ghron. 
xvi. 22, " Touch not my anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm," Xpi(rT6<: corresponds to Trpo^riTr}<;. It occurs con- 
stantly in the Psalms, and those Latins who became fa- 
miliar with the name * Christus ' in their liturgical use of 
the Psalms, were offended by the attempt of some to sub- 
stitute * unctus ' for it. 

The word /jLovoyevrjt; is one of great interest and import- 
ance on account of the questions which have been raised 
about it. The Alexandrian interpreters used it occasion- 
ally as the equivalent of the Hebrew TIT. Thus, in Ps. 
xxii. 20, we find rfjv fjuovoyevrj fiov, Eng. " Deliver my soul 
from the sword, my only one from the power of the dog." 
Here Suidas explained it by riyj/ fiovoTrjTa. It is used 
similarly in Ps. xxxv. 20. In Ps. xxv. 17, it seems to 
have the sense of desolate, " Deliver me, for I am poor and 
fjLovoyevfj^iJ" In the book of Tobit it is used in its natural 
sense of an only son or datighter. In Wisd. vii. 22, it is 
one of the epithets of the Spirit of Wisdom^ and has the 
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tense of nniiy and integrity. In other places, as in Gen. 
xxii. concerning Isaac, the LXX. render TIT by arfaTrrjro^ 
or dfyaTToofievo^ ; on the other hand, Isaac is called in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the fiovoyev^^ of Abraham. Thus, 
fiovoyevrff; and opfair'qTo^ appear to be to some extent inter- 
changeable. The voice from heaven which was heard at 
the time of our Lord's baptism was o5to9 i<miv 6 Ti6<; fiov 
6 dyaTniT^^;, iv & evBoKrjaa. In Mark xii. 6, the two ideas 
are combined, eva Tiov €X<op aryairrjTov avrov. Eunomius 
argued that /JLovoy€v^<; signified " begotten of the Father 
alone ;" which St Basil refuted by appealing both to the 
Scriptures and the common language of mankind. In fact 
there appears to be nothing in favour of such an interpreta-, 
tion, either in the use of the word by the Septuagint or by 
St John. The argument of the Socinians founded on the 
two words fiovoyev^^ and ayaTnjro^; being interchanged for 
the same Hebrew equivalent was more plausible, as it 
received some support from the language of the Greek 
translators, who seem to have used fiopoyevfj^ in a sense 
which diverges considerably fi'om the natural and literal 
meaning of the word. But it must be observed that the 
word as employed in the Old Testament only refers to the 
son of a man, and so implies little more than Trpororo/co?, 
whilst in the New it is referred to the generation from the 
Infinite and Eternal ; and the word being placed in tliis 
relation acquires a meaning which it could not have before. 
In this sense it is peculiar to the writings of St John, who 
made use of it in his first chapter, that he might prove 
that there was one fjLovoyeinj^ and one only, and He the 
Word who was from the beginning with God. But when 
Christ is spoken of as o dyaTrTjrb^; or o rjyaTnjfievof: (as in 
Eph. i. 6), it is in reference to God's making us accepted 
in Him* for whose sake we also are dr/arnirol^. After- 

^ Compare Col. i. 13: toO TloQ ' So Bom. 1.7; Col.m.ia; aTheae. 
T^f dydnit airrod, ii 13. 
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wards when St John wrote, it was necessary to insist 
upon the doctrine contained in the other word, which we 
accordingly find in John iii. 16, although in this passage 
the word dr/airijTbf: might seem to be more adapted to the 
spirit of the verse. 

Art. III. Tov SC rj^a^ rov^ dvOpdmovf;, xal Sta rrjv 
i^fiirepav o-coTTjplav, fcareXOovra itc r&v ovpav&v, Kal aap- 
KcuBevra e/c TlvevfiaTO'^ ^Ayiov koI Mapia<: t^9 vapOivov^ fcal 
ivavBptoirriaavTa. . 

Under this Article the most important object of inquiry 
is the meaning of the word a-ap^ in connexion with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. By this word the Septuagint 
always rendered the Hebrew *^tt^^, though thfe latter often 
signifies not merely flesh, but man, or even mankind gene- 
rally, as Isai. xl. 5, "The glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together." Sometimes 
it is employed for human nature, especially with respect to 
its infirmities or bad tendencies, as in Gen, vi. 3 ; Isai. iii. 
3 ; &c. In Gen. vi. — ^viii. it is used of fowls and beasts, 
together with man. Corresponding to these various senses 
in which it occurs in the Old Testament, we find senses 
given to it in the New ; thus flesh and blood in the New 
Testament signify man; St Peter is said to receive the 
revelation firom the Father, and not from flesh and blood ; 
St Paul communicated not with fl^sh and blood, and 
spiritual warfare is not like the war in which the armies of 
the world are engaged in, against flesh and blood, that 
is, against other men. Thus also " the Word was made 
flesh" [a-ap^ iyepero) signifies that He took upon llim not 
only the flesh and bones of a man, but the nature of a man, 
whole and perfect, body, soul and spirit. The heresy of 
Arius, who taught that Christ had nothing of man but the 
flesh, and that with that the Word was joined, amounted 
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to a denial that St John, by the word cap^, signified the 
whole man. The Constantinopolitan Creed therefore ex- 
plains aapxayOevra hy ivavOpaymjo-avra, or at least adds the 
latter word to prevent a false construction being put upon the 
first. It may seem bold to assert that this is the meaning 
of a-ap^ ; and it must be admitted that many writers of 
antiquity preferred to take crapf in its simplest sense, and 
to compare it with the Septuagint Vei'sion of Gen. ii. 7, 
^iv€TO 6 avOpcairo^ eh '^vx^v ^waav, not that he was 
changed into a living soul, but that he was endued with it. 
Yet in the history of the early controversies we may find 
ample reason why the ancients should have shrunk from 
giving the full meaning to adp^. The passage was con- 
stantly pressed against the heretics who denied the reality 
of Christ's body. Tertullian wrote a treatise, de Carne 
Christie to refute the errors of Marcion and Basilides, who 
from the notion of the evil necessary to matter, argued against 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, and on the same 
grounds adopted those views concerning our Lord which 
were afterwards known as the heresy of the Docetae and 
Phantasiast®. Chrysostom refutes the latter in his homily 
on the passage. Melito wrote a treatise, irepl ivaap/ccoa-eax; 
XpcoTov, to refute Marcion. All these would insist upon 
the word 'Flesh' actually signifying the material body 
of man. On the other hand, we find other writers speak- 
ing of flesh as if it was the same as human nature. Thus 
Justin Martyr {Apol i. 32) wrote, 6 A6709 capKOTrouqBeh 
av0p(oiro<i yeyovev. And Cyril of Alexandria opposes the 
cropf as taken by our Lord to the ©eony?. The same 
seems to be the opinion of Augustine in his treatise on 
the Trinity. It is evident from the words of Athanasius 
{de Adv. Christi, c, Apollinar.) that Arius and Eunomius 
took the word aap^ as excluding both a -^1^17 and a 1/01)9. 
Apollinarius* also asserted that there was no need of a 

^ Suidas, quoted in Hooker, v. 32. 
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hnman vov^ \o that body, as the Deity, being invested 
with ity directed it. 

The other part of Joh. i. 14, kcIX ia/ci^vaxrev eu ^fuv^ 
Kid iOeaaafieOa rtjv So^av Avrov corresponds with the 
phraseology of the Septuagint, especially in Ps. Ixxxy. 9, 
'' For His salvation is nigh them that fear Him, that glory 
may dwell {fcaToa/cqpoca) in our land." The Greek inter- 
preters rendered the Hebrew ptt^ by a-/a]vca> or KaTa(r/cr)v6<o 
in Judges v. 17 and viii. 11. When applied to the Divine 
glory, as it is in Ps. Ixxxv. 9, it would have reference to the 
tabernacle which was consecrated by the manifestation of 
the Divine presence. The writers of the New Testament 
speak of the tabernacle as the type of our Lord, the vail 
representing His flesh, and the Divine presence correspond- 
ing to the manifestation of His Godhead in the flesh ; and 
our Lord Himself spoke of His body as the temple which 
should be raised up in three days. St Paul and St Peter 
both speak of our bodies as earthly tabernacles ; and it 
appears from the Book of Wisdom that the Jews them- 
selves employed similar language ; ch. ix. 15, " The cor- 
ruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon 
many things." But though the allegorical figures of the 
temple and the tabernacle represent the body exclusively, 
this is no reason that we should not in the other part of the 
verse, and especially in the word aap^, understand the 
sense of ^'perfect man, of a reasonable soul and human 
flesh subsisting." The same sense is to be given to the 
word flesh in the passages, *' He became partaker of flesh 
and blood;" or when His time of sojourn upon earth is 
called " the days of His flesh ;" when He is said to have 
been " manifested in the flesh;" and this use of * Flesh' 
for human nature is certainly to be traced to the Alex- 
andrian interpreters of the Old Testament. 
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Art. IV. — ^VII. aravpcoOevra re inrkp rjix&v hrX Uoih 
riov HiKaTov /cal iradovra, xal ra^ei/ra /cal dvaaravra t§ 
rpiTp Tfp^pa Kara TcL<i ypa^d^' koX avihBovra etV tovv 
ovpapov<i Kal /caOe^ofievov ix Be^twv rov IlaTpo?* fcal iraKiv 
ip'Xpp^vov fjuerd Sofi;? Kplvcu ^&vTa<i KCbt veKpov^' ov tt}^ 
fiaaCKeia^ ovk Sarai t€Xo9* 

The use of the word ^vKop for the cross, and its im- 
portant bearing upon the controversies with the Jews, have 
been abready observed. 

The words which express the doctrine of redemption in 
the New Testament are Xirr/oco), 1 Pet. i. 18 ; Troielv Xvrpco- 
aiVy Luke i. 68 ; irepmoielaOai^ Acts xx. 28 ; dyopd^o), 
Rev. V. 9, xiv. 3, 4 ; i^ayopd^co, Gal. iii. 13. Besides this 
we find that the disciples at Emmaus expected that Christ 
would be the person 6 fiiXkcov \vTpovo-6at ^larparjk. The 
idea of redemption was connected in the minds of the Jews 
with the* deliverance of their nation out of the hands of 
their enemies ; and they had great difficulty in conceiving 
Him to be their Redeemer who did not effect their deliver- 
ance. Hence the Hebrew W^, which the LXX. sometimes 
rendered Xvrpoo}, was occasionally rendered pvofjLac, to de- 
liver rather than to ransom. In Isai. xlix. 26 ; liv. 8, and 
other passages where God is called the Redeemer of Israel, 
the LXX. rendered it 6 pva-dfievo^. The word Xvrpoo) was 
however usually employed to express the deliverance from 
the bondage of Egypt, and this seems to have been the 
original idea of deliverance to the Jewish nation, which 
corresponded to the ransom of captives from a state of 
slavery to a state of liberty and security. Thus we find it 
in Exod. vi. 6, " I will redeem you with a stretched out 
arm." It also represents the redemption of the firstborn in 
Exod. iii. 15. It is applied to the redemption of the poor 
Israelite who has sold himself to the wealthy stranger, in 
Lev. XXV. 49. From, this custom of a person reduced to 
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extreme poverty selling himself, the prophets took a figure 
to represent that Israel had by her sins been the cause of 
her own calamities. Hence in Isai. lii. 3 the words are : 
"Ye have sold yourselves for nought; and ye shall be 
redeemed (KirrpoDOijaea-Oe) without money." 

As Xvrpoco represents deliverance out of a state of 
slavery, dyopd^o) and TreptTroUofiat contain a further sense 
which implies that the person or thing redeemed becomes 
the peculiar property of the redeemer. Thus \vTp6oD would 
be used of the redemption of the brother Israelite in 
slavery, who would not become the possession of the 
redeemer ; but those to whom the other words are im- 
plied, become a Xabf; ek irepLirotqaiv^ 1 Pet. ii. 9. The latter 
expression seems to be derived from the LXX. in Malachi 
iii. 17, €o-ovTal fioi ek i^fiipav, ^v iydo ttoiw, el^ TrepiiroLrjaiv, 
"They shall be mine in that day when I make up my 
jewels." The verb is used in the Septuagint of Ps. 
Ixxviii. 12; Gen. xii. 12; Exod. i. 16, in the sense of 
"preserving alive," or' defending, Isai. xxxi. 5; and ^ it 
is put as the equivalent to several Hebrew words, the 
sense of acquiring for a peculiar possession does not appear 
so distinctly as in the substantive. The s^nse of a posses- 
sion appears in 1 Cor, vi. 20, TjyopdaOrjTe yap TCfi7}<;. In 
the Septuagint the word dr/opd^oD does not occur in the 
sense of redemption by the power of God; but the two 
words \vTp6a) and pvofiac occur together in the passage 
of Hosea (ch. xiii. 14), "I will ransom them from the 
power of the grave; I will redeem them from death." 
The whole doctrine of redemption implies something more 
than a mere deliverance or salvation; it is a doctrine 
peculiar to revelation, and therefore the words expressive 
of it in the Septuagint were applied by the interpreters 
to a doctrine which was altogether unknown to the Greeks 
before; and even when it had been thus made known, 
the full sense of those words could not be ujiderstood till 
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the Kedeemer of the world was come ; and we may there- 
fore place the doctrine of redemption among those which 
were expressed in language already employed by the Alex- 
andrian interpreters, whilst it could .not be perfectly mider- 
stood by those who enunciated it. • . 

Some words employed in the Septuagint are also wor- 
thy of notice from their application to the doctrine of our 
Lord's descent into hell. The word SSiy? was introduced 
by the Greek interpreters as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
7lKtt^: so Ps. xvi. 10 and Isai. xiy. 11. Another form 
was ra Kartorara t^9 7^9, which the old Latin interpreters 
rendered * infemum ' or * infema.' The latter form is found 
in Ps. cxxxix. 9 and Ixiii. 9 ; and St Paul uses the compa-» 
rative form in Ephes. iv. 9, which many of the Fathers 
interpreted of our Lord's descent into hell. In Isai. xliv. 
23, the LXX. used OefieKia Tfj<: 7^9 for the lower parts 
of the earth, which there is opposed to the heavens: 
" Shout, ye lower parts of the earth." The word Kara-- 
ydovia used by St Paul in Phil. ii. 10 of " things under the 
earth," is similarly opposed to ra eirovpdvui. We may 
trace the origin of much of the variation of opinion among 
the Fathers about the doctrine of the descent into hell to 
the diflferent senses which the word ahri^ acquired by the 
use of it by the Alexandrian translators, together with 
the periphrasis in the Psalms, which seems to be equiva- 
lent to it. Thus in the New Testament it sometimes 
signifies a place of torment prepared for the souls of the 
wicked after death, 2 Pet ii. 4 ; Luke xvi. 23 ; sometimes 
the place of dominion of the enemies of the Church, Matth. 
xvi. 18 ; and perhaps it has a figurative sense of destruc- 
tion in Matth. xi. 23, which corresponds to the use of 
it in the LXX. version of Isaiah ; and lastly in Gen. xlii. 
38, " Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave" (efe aSou), it has simply the sense' of "the 
grave." Hence Ruffinus interpreted the article of the 
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descent into hell, as if it signified that our Lord's body 
descended into the grave; and the article relating His 
borial was omitted in the Creed into which the descent 
into hell was introduced. 

The other diflBcultjr arose firom the rendering of 0^33 
hj ^i^x^ in the TilCX- in passages in Leviticns* where it 
signified the dead bodj of a man, for it would seem that 
the distinction of 'Wl and tt^23 in the Hebrew was not 
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originallj drawn with the clear distinction which tho 
Greek cap^ and '^^vxn bad acquired; both being capable 
of the sense of the whole man, and the latter being ap- 
plied even to the mortal remains of a man deserted bj 
the soul, ''When thou shalt make His sonl a sacrifice 
for sin." 

The words which express the exaltation of Christ's 
human nature (in the Creed) and the dominion over His 
enemies, are taken firom the Greek Version of Ps. ex. 1 ; 
the importance of which passage, in its relation to the 
controversies with the Jews concerning Christ's nature, 
has been before observed. The words are, koBov ix Se^iSv 
Mov. The same form occurs concerning the host of hea- 
ven, in the vision of Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 19, who stood 
around the throne of God on the right hand and on the 
left. The fuller description of Christ's exaltation in Eph. 
i. 20 — 23, abounds in expressions which are first employed 
in the sense given to them there in the LXX. Thus 
ifkrjptoiia, which in Ps. xxiv. 1, 1 Chron. xvi. 32 expressed 
the abundance of the gifts and the riches of the works of 
creation, which were due to the blessing of God, who 
commanded them to increase and multiply, in the New 
Testament is applied in an exactly analogous way to the 
works of redemption ; as ** the earth is full of the riches " 
of creation, so the Church is full of the riches of redemp- 

^ PeanoB, On fic Crted^ an Art t. 
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tion ; and so both are called the Trkijpoifia of Him that 
fiUeth all in all. The sense of the word Is thus far more 
clearly found from a comparison of the use of It In the 
LXX. than hj the conjecture that the Apostle alludes to 
the notions of the Gnostics about the pleroma of light, 
which was the residence of God and the jEons\ 

The title /iecrmy? applied by Philo to Moses, and by 
the Apostle Paul to our Lord and Moses, appears to be 
derived from Job ix. 33, where the Septuagint rendering 
is €i0€ fjv fieairrjf; rjfi&v koX iker/x'^^i " Neither Is there 
any daysman between us that might lay his hand upon 
us both." Here there is no Hebrew word that exactly 
corresponds to it. The adoption by the Alexandrian Jews 
of this word, so important in its relation to Christian 
doctrine, can only be traced to the ordering of Divine 
Providence ; by which men were led to a ^ense of their 
need of a Mediator, and were thus prepared to receive 
the truths of the Gospel. If the word arose from the con- 
templation of the character of Moses as the interpreter of 
Divine revelations, or was invented by the translator of 
the book of Job, it had its origin in the idea of a Me- 
diator: between God and man. If it was originally used 
in the sense of a champion between two hostile armies, 
such as David and Goliath were, it will approach more 
nearly to the word * Paraclete,' as employed by St John 

^ rb vX-fjpufJLa rod ri vdirra h mercy to account Himself inoom- 
iraai trKripovixivov. The active trans- plete and maimed without us." But 
lation of the last participle was at- the use of irX'/ipu/m in Job. i. i6 and 
tacked by the Romanist writer Mar- Eph. iii. 19 seems to agree bettec 
tin, wbo is answered by Fulke {De- with the sense of the riches or abun- 
fence of Translations of the BUble, dance of the gifts of divine grace con- 
Parker Society), at great length : ferred upon human nature through 
the Latin rendering of irXif/Jwjtta was the Incarnation of the Word. T^e 
'complementiun,^or 'supplementum,* Church will then be called the irXi^- 
and so the words were understood pwfia, on account of that which it ha9 
to express that the head without received or is filled with ; the cr/cei/os 
tiie body was imperfect or incom- (Eom. ix. 23) which receives xnercy 
plete. So Hooker, Book v. ch. (i Pet. ii. 10). 
LTi. § iQ, "It pleaseth Him iu 
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in his Epistle, and the typical char^ter of Moses when 
he interceded for the people. In any case the word repre- 
sented a great and important idea concerning the relation 
of man to God ; and St Panl appealed to a thought already 
known to the Hellenists, when he spoke of the one fiealrry; 
between God and man. 



Art. Vm. Kal ek to Tlvev/ia to "Ayiov, to Kvpiov 

Kal TO ^(OOTTOlbVy TO i/C TOV IlaTpb^ iiC7rOp€v6fJb€VOV, TO 

avv Jlarpl xal Tlw a-vfiirpoa/cuvovfji^uov xaX aiwBo^a^ofie' 
vov* TO \aXrja-av Bca t&v irpo^rfTciv, 

The Name to Ilvevfia to "Aytov, by which the writers 
of the New Testament constantly spoke of the Third Per- 
* son of the Blessed Trinity, was already known to the 
Hellenists by the LXX. Version of the Hebrew Wlp JVH 
which occurs in Ps. li. 11. Gr. to irvevfia t^ arycov aov, and 
in Isai. Ixiii. 10; Wisd. ix. 17. 

The Fathers made much use of the Old Testament 
in their controversial writings on this doctrine; and to 
prove that the Holy Ghost is the ^(ooiroibvy the Giver 
and Preserver of natural life, they would quote Job xxxiii. 4 
and Ps. xxxiii. 6 ; civ. 30 ; and even applied^ to Him pas- 
sages which speak of the fire of the consuming wrath pro- 
ceeding from the breath or spirit of God: e.g. Isai. 
XXX. 28. St Basil in his Homily on Ps. xxxiii. considered 
that the fourth verse contained a clear proof of the &;- 
fi^ovpycKTJ Bvvafii<; of the Spirit; the LXX. do not however 
appear to have added any clear distinctness to the doctrine 
of Personality of the Spirit of God, but by constantly 
rendering TVn in its various senses by one word irvevpu, 
left the truth veiled with the same obscurity which ap- 
pears in the Hebrew. Thus in Ezek. xiii. irvevfia signi- 

^ Anselm, contra OrcKOt; on Isai. xi. 4. Cf. 2 TheB^, ii. 8. 
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fies the wind, the "breath of man, and the Divine power 
which gives life by breathing into man's nostrils the 
breath of life\ Tertullian, in his book against Hermogenes, 
considered that the Spirit which moved upon the waters 
in the time of Creation was the Wind; and St Basil 
mentions that many held the same view ; but adds, that 
the traditions of the Church were in favour of the other 
interpretation. 

The expression to XaX^crai/ Sea t&v irpo(fyr}T£v may 
be compared with the words of David according to the 
LXX. in 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, Jlveufia Kvpiov iXAXrja-ev ev 
€/jLoly Kol 6 \0709 avTov iirl yXaxra^^; fiov. And the same 
expression occurs in Acts xxviii. 25. This doctrine was 
more clearly revealed in the Old Testament than any of 
the other doctrines concerning the Holy Ghost, and those 
prophecies about Him, which are quoted in the New Tes- 
tament speak of His dwelling in Christ and the Prophets, 
and of the promise of the gifts which were to descend 
upon all flesh. 

From the LXX. rendering of ttfnp (in Exod. xix. 23 ; 
XX. 11) the various senses of the words dyia^(o and 
dyLaafio<; are derived : they were applied to the separation 
of persons and things from common uses, and so in 
Heb. ix. 13, the verb has the sense of purging and purify- 
ing. Thus in John xvii. 19 {dyiA^o) efiavrbv) it has th^ 
sense of ofiering in sacrifice. The use of the words in the 
New Testament is however most important, as explaining 
the full meaning of the Hebrew Wlp rm, by which the 
Spirit of God was revealed in the Old Testament. For 
in the New Testkment this Name of Holy Spirit is chosen 
before others by which He is more frequently known in 
the Old, to represent His nature and attributes to man; 

^ The words in Itey. xi. 1 1 are very simil&r to those of Ezekiel accord- 
ing to the LXX. Here the Giver of Life Is called Trvevfia l;taijs iK rod GeoQ. 

I 
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and this, hj shewing that He is the author of our spiritual 
life, and the renewer and sanctifier of man's heart. Thus 
the literal rendering of the Hebrew by the Greek words 
irvevfia ayiaxrivfjf; which is found in Rom. i. 4 is explained 
by the words dryuur/j.^ 7rvevfJuiTo<; in 2 Tfaess. ii. 13. This 
attribute of the Spirit of God w;as partly revealed in the 
promise given by the prophet Ezekiel, ch. xxxvi. 25 — 27: 
" Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean : from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you : and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a 
heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and do them." But the constant mention of 
the Spirit as to TLvevfui to "A7WV does not appear before 
the time of the New Testament. 

Art. IX — ^XII. EtV fiiav ar/tav KaOoXiicfjv seal diro" 
OToTuK^v *EKK\rfalaVy ofiokoyovfiev ev ^airrur^ eh a^avv 
dfiapTLwVf irpoahoK&fiev dvaaraa-iv v€Kp£v, Kal ^corjv rov 
fiiXXovTO^ al&vo<;. 

The word i/cfcXrja-ui was used occasionally by the Greek 
translators of the Pentateuch, as in Deut. xviii. 6, xxiii. 1; 
but they generally preferred to render the Hebrew btl^ 
by avporycdy^, in the sense of the assembly or congrega- 
tion of Israel. Perhaps as auparyayy^ came to have a 
technical sense of a place of public worship, they began to 
use i/c/cKija-ia instead of it, for a congregation and assembly 
generally. For in the Psalms i/cKK7jaia is the usual ren- 
dering of the above Hebrew word, and in the New Testa- 
ment it is applied to the congregation of Israel in the 
wilderness, which had been called awaryayyrj in the Sep- 
tuagint, e, g. in Exod. xii. 6, The sense of acicKriaia in 
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the New Testament corresponds to its use in the later 
hooks of the Old, and thus it signifies the congregation 
of the faithful, or the whole body of God's peculiar people. 

The word iravrf^vpi^ applied to it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ch. xii. 23) seems to be also derived from the 
LXX. Version ; it occurs in Ezek. xlvi. 11, in the sense of 
the assembly of the people for the celebration of the solemn 
feasts. Thus the word was admirably fitted to represent 
to the minds of those to whom it was addressed the thought 
of the " great multitude, which no man can number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, standing be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands." Rev. vii. 9. Both the word iravrf^vpi^; and 
the description of the vision of St John must have recalled 
to the minds of Jewish converts the assemblies at Jerusalem 
at the feasts of their dispersed brethren, speaking various 
languages, such as is described in the second chapter of 
the Acts. 

The word aj>eavs is used in the LXX., in Deut. xv. 3, 
of the remission of a debt, af^eaiv rov 'xp^ov^. It is more 
frequently applied to the year of release. The verb d(l>irffii 
is used in the sense of the forgiveness of sins in Isai. 
xxii. 14, a<f>edri<rer(u ri a^iaprla. The verb and the sub- 
stantive were thus employed by the Greek interpreters to 
express the release from the guilt or obligation to punish- 
ment arising from the violation of the Divine law, and the 
preachers of the Gospel took these terms to enunciate the 
great doctrines of salvation to Jews and Greeks, to con- 
vince both of sin, and to shew how forgiveness was to 
be obtained. 

The words i\a<TfjLb<; and iKaarrjpiov are to be traced 
to the same source. Thus Ps. cxxx. 4, " There is for- 
giveness with Thee," is in the Greek, otl irapa aol 6 
iXaa-fi6<; eariv. So in Numb. v. 8, Kpio^ rov iKaa-fiov 
signifies the Ram of the Atonement. The use of the 

12 
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word in the latter passage corresponds to the sense in which 
it is applied by St John to our Lord: "He is the pro^ 
pitiation for our sins." It is also used in the Prophets as 
the equivalent of a third Hebrew word meaning a sacrifice 
for sin. 

The word iKaarripiov (sc. eTridefia) was taken by the 
Greek translators to signify the mercy-seat which was upon 
the Ark of the Covenant^ and is used in this sense in 
Heb. ix. 5. It appears to be so named from the office 
of the High Priest on the day of Atonement, when it 
was commanded (Lev, xvi. 14) that he was to take of the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his finger upon 
the mercy-seat eastward ; and afterwards the same was to 
be done with the blood of the goat of the sin-offering. 
This being the reason of the name of the mercy-seat, the 
Greek word might also be applied to the sacrifice or sin- 
offering, with the blood of which the mercy-seat was 
sprinkled ; or as in Ezek. xliii. 14, it signifies the altar, or 
the place where the altar stood, it might have the sense of a 
sacrifice or a sin-offering generally; but the special sacri- 
fice of the atonement gives the best interpretation in 
Eom. iii. 25, as it agrees better with the mention of the 
blood. In Heb. ix. 7 this annual sacrifice is represented 
as a clearer type than any other of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ for sins, and His ascension into heaven to be 
our Mediator and Intercessor. 

The phrase dlpecv ra? dfiapT[a<; applied by St John 
the Baptist to our Lord, seems to refer to the scape-goat* 
upon whose head the sins of the people were confessed. 
It does not however occur in the LXX. Version of the 
account of the day of atonement. It may, therefore, be 
traced with greater probability to the common use of the 

^ Justin Martyr, Dial. c. 40, combines the two types of the paschal 
lamb and the two goats, supposing that the two comings of our Lord were 
~ "eshadowed in the latter. 
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verb by the Alexandrian interpreters as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew Ktt^3 . Thus it is connected with trans- 
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gressions in 1 Sam. xv. 25, where Saul says to Samuel, 
Kal vvv apov Zfj to rifidpTrjfid fiov. But the common and 
liatural sense of the word is to lift or support a burden^ ; as 
Isaac underwent the burden, when Abraham laid the wood 
upon him; or as our Lord (dvijvey/ce) bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree, when the Lord laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all. Isai. liii. 5. 

The doctrine of Justification by Faith, as enunciated 
by St Paul, was expressed in language with which the 
Hellenists were already familiar through the Septuagint. 
The use of the verb StKaioco by the Alexandrian inter- 
preters was not confined to the strict sense of absolving, 
or pronouncing just and free from guilt. It is put for 
several Hebrew words, sometimes in the sense of proving 
that a person is just, or pleading his cause; so Ezek. 
xxi. 13 ; Isai. i. 17 ; Mic. vii. 9. It is also used in the 
sense of " to purify," in Ps. Ixxii. 13, " Then have I justi- 
fied my heart in vain." Here there is no notion of deliver- 
ance from punishment or guilt of past sin ; but rather the 
idea of removal out of a state of sin to a state of holiness. 
It is used in the prohibition of corrupt judgments in the 
Septuagint version of Exod. xxiii. 7, which contained the 
words, " thou shalt not take bribes to justify the wicked." 
But the translator of Prov. xvii. 15 did not use SiKaLooD in 
this sense, hxxt^ Si/caLov Kplvecv, In the Apocryphal books 
hiKaiouaOai, signifies to become just, or to live uprightly; 
80 Ecclus. xviii. 22. 

The judicial sense of " acquitting " does not appear so 
prominently in the Old Testament ; it occurs, however, in 
Ps. cxliii. 2, ov ii^KaicoOriaerai ivannov aov Tra? ^wv : which 
in the form of expression closely resembles the assertion of 

1 Thus Chrysostom (Horn, xxvii. in McUthcBum) makes atfiu in John L 29 
to hAve the same sense as ikape and ipdaraae in Mattiii. Tiii. 17. 
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St Paul, ^^Bj the -woAb of the Law shall no flesh be 
justified." In both passages the sense seems to be, '^ shall 
not be found to be just ;" he will not be able to plead his 
cause, and thus prove himself just. This pleading or 
proYing to be just is the opposite to ^/ciiKew, which repre^ 
sents the act of the accuser. So Bom. viii. 33, '^ Who shall 
bring any charge* against God's elect?" Here however it is 
not the Advocate, but the Judge, who is said Bt/ecuouvj and 
therefore its sense must be to absolve the person accused, 
and to pronounce and decree that he is free from the 
charge*. Thus in the New Testament the wwd which has 
been employed much more freely before, seems to become 
limited and appropriated to the exposition of a particular 
doctrine of the faith. 

The name Sidfidko^ for the enemy of mankind is found 
in the LXX. Version of the Book of Job for the Hebrew 
]DW , and so it came to be used in the place of Xaravck. 
The two names are therefore used synonymously in the 
New Testament. 

The word ScufiovtoVy applied to the pagan deities in 
1 Cor. X. 20, was employed in that sense by the Greek 
translators of Deut. xxxii. 17 for the Hebrew UH}^: Wwrav 
Saifioviot^, teal ov 0€^. The converts to Christianity were 
instructed by the Apostle that these deities were not to be 
called 0€ol, but were to be regarded either as having no real 
existence at all (I Cor. viii. 4), or at least no true relation 
to mankind ; or, if there were really any Bxufiovui inhabit- 
ing the heavens or the earth, they were the enemies.of God 
and mankind, and therefore Christians were to abstain 
from the elBcoXoOvTcu 

It has been the intention, in the words instanced above, 
to give the most important examples of the influence of the 
language of the Alexandrian Version. In some cas^s the 

1 iyKa\4ffti. 

* Bull's Harmonia Apostoiica, DisB. I, cap. i, 3. 
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forms adopted may be merely Hebrew idioms literally ren- 
dered by the interpreters; but many of the expressions 
thus introduced into the Greek language were sanctioned 
by the inspired teachers of the truth, as being the nearest 
approach which human language could make to a true 
description of the deep mysteries of the Divine Nature and 
man's relation to God. These mysteries, as they pass all 
understanding, are even more removed from the grasp of 
language, which is the expression of thought. But by 
the combination of the idioms of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, of which the dispersion of the Jews was by the 
Providence of God the immediate occasion, a language was 
produced of that rich and copious nature which Christian 
doctrine required; to enable men to comprehend what is 
the depth and length and breadth and height of the love 
of Christ which passes knowledge. 

To consider this subject fully it would be necessary to 
enter upon an inquiry into the influence of the writings of 
the Alexandrian school upon the progress of Christianity ; 
but this is rather supplementary to the subject proposed 
than a part of it. The influence of the Septuagint transla- 
tion upon the doctrines and controversies of the Church is 
rather to be sought for in the argumentative treatises of 
the Fathers of the Church, by which they defended the 
Catholic Faith, and refuted heresies. The early heretics, 
such as Marcion, who rejected the Old Testament as the 
work of the Evil Principle, and the Manichseans, in later 
times, made the Septuagint their object of attack, and the 
Catholic writers endeavoured to refute them out of that 
version, or literal translations from it. Hence the Fathers 
also quoted when they wrote on the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the Greek writers of later times often took their stand 
upon passages quoted from it, when they argued against 
the doctrine of the Western Church about the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. 



l26 " Concltmon. 

A few instances have been observed in which they 
feeem to have "been led by the language of the Septuagint 
Version to apply words of the Old Testament to prove 
these doctrines ; and it is not unlikely that in many cases 
the extremely literal nature of the translation may have had 
an important influence upon their arguments. But the 
chief object of this inquiry has been, to investigate the 
causes of the influence of the Version ; these were, the fact 
of the Septuagint and versions made from it being univer- 
isally employed and respected by the ancient Church ; and 
ialso the general prevalence of the Greek language in all 
the countries where Christianity was planted and took 
toot permanently after the time of the Apostles, 
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Whitaker's Disputation on Scripture. 
Bingham's Antiquities. " 

Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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WoTdswortli*8 Greek Test, especially on John i. 14. 
Origen in Gelsum, Lib. I. 
S. Basilii Opera (spurious), Comment, on Isaiah* 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 
St Chrys. Horn, on Bom. viii. 
Anselm, Contra GrsBcos. 
BuU*8 Harmonia Apostolica. 
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iyairrfrbSf 103, 104 

dyioi *Iapaij\, 98 

atpeuf rds &fiapTlas, 11 6, 117 

aldtvioSf 100 

Alexander the GrelaJt, designs of, 16 • 

Alexandria^ foundation of, 16; co- 
lony of Jews there, 16, 17; Church 
of, 25 

Alexandrian Schooly *j, 8, 91, 119 

Alford^a views on Inspiration, 31 n. 

Allegorical interpretaHon^ 8 n. 

Almighty y 97 

AnUyroseonOren-xxx^ 94, 40, 87, 88; 
his quotations from the Old Test. 
87 ; his application of the words 
' scarabseus a ligno ' to Christ, 88, 

89 

Angdf origin of the word, 83, 84 

Antelm^s Homilies on the Gospels, 
71 ; his work on the Holy Spirit^ 
IT2, n. I 

Antioch, 18, 19; Church of, 20, 25 

Antiochia Pisidiai, 33 

&<f>effit, 115 

Apocrypha, 6, 7, 61, 62 ; use of re- 
tained in the Church after Je- 
rome's time, 80 

ApoUinarius, heresy of, 105 

iiro\vrp6<af 107 

AquUa, Version of, 40, 45, 63, 64, 
66, 70, 86 

Aristeaa, story of, 60, 61 ; does not 
mention the cells, 65 

Arislo Pdlanis, 45 

Arius, heresy concerning our Lord's 
human nature, 105 



AthanasUu, 34; the Synopsis S. 
Scriptune, probably spurious, 69 n. 

Augtutvne, style of, 26 ; his views on 
Inspiration, 30; his CiviUu Dei, 
56 ; his belief in the inspiration of 
the LXX. 56, 61, 68, 69, 70; hh 
opinions on the labours of Jerome, 
71 ; on the versions from the 
LXX. 77, 79, 86; his quotations 
from the Old Test. 86, 87; his 
distinction between ^ credere Deo ' 
and 'credere in Deum,' 94 

Azyma, 83 

Basil, Comm. in Isaiam, 97 ; refutes 
Eunomius, 203 ; on the nature of 
the Holy Ghost, 112 ; onG^n. i. 2, 

113 
Bdief, necessity of, 92 ; belief on or 
m, 93, 94 

CdU, stoiyof, 55, 60, 6r, 65; de- 
fended by Gregorie, 60 

Celsua, 52, 92 

Christ, Christian, origin of the words, 
1,19, 102 ; Christ crucified, preach- 
ing of, 44 

Chrysostom at Antioch, 20; his apo- 
logy against the Greeks, 24; his 
charges against the Jews, 49, 50 ; 
his book against the Jews, 49 ; his 
account of the origin of the Sep- 
tuagint, 70, 72 ; his mention of ver- 
sions, 76; translacted the Psalms 
into Armenian, 78 

Clement of Borne, 25, 77 

Clement of Alexandria^ 55, 56 
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Cro98 of Christy Jewish otjections to, 
43, 44, 45 ; arguments from pro- 
phecy alleged in answer, 43, 45, 
55, 88, 89 
Cyprian^ style of, 26, 82, 84 — 86 
Cyril of Alexandria, 24, T05 
Cyril ofJenucdemy 7, 25, 61, 72 n. 

daifi&viop, 118 

J)anidy Alexandrian Version of, re- 
jected hy the Church, 68 ; attack- 
ed by Porphyry, 53 

didpo\oiy 118 

BiKai6<o, 117 

86^a, 99, 106 

Ecdesta, 82 ; distinguished from trw' 
aytayii, 83, 104 

Ecclesiastical terms introduced from 
Greek into other languages, 25, 
82,84 

"EXXi^i^, different meanings of the 
word, 22 — 24 

Enoch, Apocryphal book o^ 42 n, 47 

EpijphaniiUy 7, 25, 49, 61, 70, 72 n. 

Eunomius, 103, 105 

Eus^iuSy 53, 61, 73; his testimony 
concerning the Versions of the 
Scriptures, 75 

i^ayopd^y 107 

ExoTnologesiSy 84 

EzrOy Apocryphal books of, 42 ; al- 
leged sayings of, ib. ; belief that 
he restored the books lost during 
the captivity, 59 

OalatianSy 13 

Oallican Psalter, 81 

Oaid, ancient Churches of 13, 25 

Qreek languoffCy spread of, 2, 8; 

causes of its propagation, 12, 13; 

prevalence of Greek in the West, 

I3» 14, 75; iJi tl»« East, 18, 19; 

in Syria and Palestine, 20, 91; 



evidences of spread of, in N. T., 
92, 23 ; and the writings of the 
Fathers, 24 ; in the Greek charac- 
ter of < the Churches of East and 
West, 25, 26; and assaults of Ju- 
lian, 27 

OregoriCy English author of 1 7th cen- 
tury, 60 

Gregorius AhulpharagiuSy 77 

Qregorius Palamas, 100 

Gregory Naziamen, orations of, 27 

Gregory the Great, 80 

Hi^trew text preferred to the LXX. 
by Origen, 49, 62, 63 ; preserved 
in greater purity than the text of 
LXX. 50 ; attacked by Morinus, 
5'> 73> 74! known to Eusebius 
and Chrysostom, 53, 73; Hebrew 
Canon acknowledged by the Fa- 
thers, 6, 7, 73 
Hellenistic dialect of Greek, 2 1 
HdlenistSy colony of, at Jerusalem, 

17 

ffesychcutic Controversy, 100 

ffody, 73 

ffoly Ghost, doctrine of, 112; the 
Giver of life, 112; doctrines of In- 
spiration and Sanctification, 113, 
"4 

ffosts. Lord of, name of Grod fre- 
quently occurring in the Old Tesr 
tament, 96, 97 

tKafffJLos, IXaariipiov, T15, 116 
Jnspiration of Scriptures, Opinions of 

the Fathers on, 30, 31 n., 72 n. ; 

doctrine of, in Old Test., 113 
JrenceuSy 25, 41, 59 

Jerome, on the extension of Greek 
colonies, 13; his opinions on the 
LXX. 36, 63, 64, 65,67, 72; his 
letter to Pammachius^ 36; hie^ 
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anBwer to Buffiims, 65 ; bis testd- 
mony on the three editions of the 
Septnagint, 61 ; his two Latin edi- 
tions of the Bible, 73, 80; nnfur- 
ness of some of his charges against 
the LXX. 79, 80 ; his account of 
the different inteipretations of 
Hab. iL II, 89 
Jerutalea^ Church o( 95 ; Synod of, 

34 

Jews, influence of LXX. on the oon- 
▼ersion of, i, 3 ; controversies of 
Christians with, 3; charged by 
Christians with oormpting text of 
LXX. 3, 50, 68, 70; especially by 
Justin Martyr, 40, 41 ; Tertullian, 
47; Origen, 48, 49; Irenaeus, 48; 
Chrysostom, 49; their traditions, 
<5, 33> 43> 48; charged the Chris- 
tians with interpolation, 49; ez- 
clusiyeness of, 78 

Joiepkiu, 58, 60, 65 

Joteppui, 70, 7a n. 

Julian the Apostate, 27, 54, 92 

JusliJicaUon, 117, 118 

Justin Martyr i 14 ; his Dialoguewik 
Tryjpho, 38—45; his arguments 
to prove Christ's divinity, 39 ; his 
charge against the Jews, 41 ; his 
Apology, 54, 55, 60, 105 

KMapos in Hab. il 11, 88, 89 
ktUtis, 101, loa 

LactantiuSj 24, 41 

Latin Versions from the LXX. 77, 
78; character of the Versions, 

79 
LyoM and Vienne, martyrs of, 13 

Mareion, 105 
Marseilles, 14 
MelUo, 105 

fUfflTTJf, III 



Milman's Lalm CkriatianUiy, aoooont 
of Western Churches by, 95 

futwoyerits, lOi, 103 

Morinus, learned writer of the 
Church of Borne, 47 ; his con- 
tempt for the Hebrusts, 47; his 
forced application of passages of 
Tertullian and Irenseus, 48; his 
attempt to invalidate the Hebrew 
text» 5 1 ; his defence of the LXX. 
60 ; his view of Jerome's expres- 
sions, 63, 73; his unfiiimess in 
estimating the opinions of Origen, 
73, 74 ; his attempt to collect the 
ancient Vulgate, 79 

Names of books of Old Test., 8a 
Names of God, 90; importance of, 
94, 95 ; denote His presence, 94 

Origen, 73 ; his charge of dishonesty 
against the Jews, 48, 49; his 
fffxapla, 49, 54, 71, 73, 80; 
opinions concerning his work, 49, 
68; against Celsus, 55; his opi- 
nions on the LXX. 62 

Pagan writers, assaults of, 3, 4, 26, 
5«»53 

Viar/jyvpiS, 115. 

vturroKpdTiap, 90, 96, 97 

Pascka, 83 

Patriarch, 84 

Pearson^s Proffatio Parameticti, 8, 79 

Pentateuch, translated first, 68 

irepiiroieTffdai, 107 

Petra, 83 

Pharos, Isle of, 61, 66 

Phildstrius, 61, 66, 67, 68, 69 n., 70, 

86, 87 
Philo, 58, 60, III 
ff-Xi^/Ktf/Aa, III 
Porphyry's attack on the book of 

Daniel, 53 
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Presence of Chd, 95 
Prophecy, argument from, 5 
PBaUeVy two Latin editions of, 80, 81 
fiorf, no 

QHMtatione from Old Testament by 
writers of New Testament, 3, 35 

Rock, a name of God, 97 
Rome, ancient Church of, 25 
Ruffinus, 6$ 
judoiiAU, 107 

Sabaoih, various renderings of in the 
LXX. 96, 97 

Sanctification, doctrine of, 113, 114 

<rd/)f, 104, 105 

Sca/rabaeus, applied to Christ from 
Hab. ii. 1 1, 45, 88, 89 

Septuaoint Verdon of the Old Tes- 
tament, origin of, 3, 17, 54; use 
of by the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, 28, 29, 74 ; by Stephen, 
^9> 30 ; by Philip and the eunuch, 
33; by St Paul, 33, 34; by St 
James, 34; by the Beroeans, 34; 
by the writers of the N. T., 35 — 
37 ; quoted in Justin Martyr's 
XHcUogiiej 40, 41; little known 
before the preaching of Christi- 
anity, 51, 52 ; attacked by Celsus, 
52; and Porphyry, 53; belief in 
the inspiration of, 55, 60, 61, 72 
n.; liturgical use of, i, 65, 80; 
account of, by Philo and Josephus, 
60; traditional authority of, in the 
Church, 59, 65, 67, 74 ; received 
together with the original of the 
N. T. 65, 75, 76 ; account of, by 
PhUastrius, 66; regarded as Di- 
vine by Augustine, 56, 61, 68, 
69; charges brought by Jerome 
against the Version, 68; depre* 



ciated in the East, 70; account of 
its origin by Chrysostom, 70 ; re- 
spected by Anselm, 71 ; not pre* 
ferred to tho Hebrew by the Fa- 
thers, 47, 51, 73; used generally 
in the West by Jews and Chris- 
tians, 78, 79; Latin and other 
Versions from the LXX. 5, 75, 
76, &c. ; Version of Hab. ii. 1 1, 
88, 89; doctrinal terms derived 
from, 90, 91, &c. ; Eock, as a 
name of God, suppressed in it, 97 ; 
l^t^guage of the Version concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, 112 ; origin- 
ated the word fJLealrrjs, 1 1 1 

a'Kriv6ti), in John i. 14, 106 

Stephen, probably a Hellenist, 39; 
defence of, 29 — 32; alleged mis- 
takes, 31 

Strabo, on the spread of Greek in- 
fluence, 14 

avvnytayii, 83, 114 

Symmachtts, Version of, 66 

Synopsis Scurce Scriptibrce, in the 
works of Athanasius, 7, 69 

Syriac Versions, 72, 77 

Tacitus, account of Marseilles by, 14 

Talmvd, 46 

Tatiarms Assyrim, 24 

Techvdcal terms transcribed from the 
Greek, 84, 85 

Temple of Solomon, type of Church, 
II 

TertuUian^s testimony on the use of 
the LXX. by the Jews, 3, 40; 
his use of the word 'Grsecari,' 24 ; 
style of, 26, 82, 83 ; his controver- 
sial works against the Jews, 46 ; 
his quotations from the Old Test. 
46, 47; his lAher Apoloffdicus, 
60 ; his account of the LXX., 60 ; 
his book de Came Christi, 105; 
his exposition of Gen. i. 2, 113 
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Theodorety on Inspiration, 31; on 

the Yenions from the LXX. 76 
Tongue8y gift of, 29, 34, 76, 90, 91 
Traditional auihorUy of LXX. 34 
TradiUonB of Jews, 6, 33, 43, 48 
Tree put for the Cross of Christ, in 

reference to Deut. xxi. 23 ; 43, 

44, 45, 88, 89 
Shodve Tribes, whether kept distinct 

after captivity, 17 and note 

UlphHas, 78 
Uncreated lights 100 
Universal respect for LXX. 4, 34 
vifurroi, 90, 98 



Versions from LXX. 5, 75; Ease- 
bins' account of, 75 ; testimony of 
Theodoret, 76 ; Versions men^ 
tioned by Jerome and Chrysos^ 
tom, 76; the Syriac Versions, 71, 

77 
Yulgaitey old and new, 72, 79 — 81 

Wetiy ancient Churches of, 95, 89 
WestcotCs Introduction to the Study 
of ihe OoipelSy 7 n., 31 n. 

i(iKov, 43-45, 88—89, 107 

Zdans, zelotes, i^ptied to God, 84, 85 



THE END. 
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every man who writes, speaks, or votes on the Indian question^* — ^Exuciins. 

*' The best elementary work on the Hiitory of /»i/}a.'*-^HoMXWAB]> Mail. 



e NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

WOBKS BEARING ON THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 
FOR STUDENTS AND OENERAL READERS 

BY THE REV. T. R. BIRES, 

Author of**Th€ Life of the Rev. B. Biekersteth. " 

Difficulties of Belief, in connexion . with Creation 

and the Fall. Crown 8vo. doth, 4*. 6</. 

BT THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 

Incumbent of St. Peter'e, Marylehone. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. Grown 3yo. cloth, 10^. 6(/. 
BT the' rev. HENRT CALDERWOOD. 

Of Qreyfriare* Church, Qlaegow. 

Philosophy of the Infinite : 

A Treatise on Man's Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in Answer 
to Sir Wm. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo. cloth, 14f. 

BT THE REV. H. C. GROVES, M.A. 

Perpetual Curate of Mullavilly, Diocefe oj Armagh. 

A Commentary on the First Book of Moses, called 

Genesis. For the Use of Students and Reailers of the 
English Version of the Bible. ' Grown S\ o. cloth, 9*. / 

BT THE REV. B. F. WESTCOTT, 

LaU Fellow of Trinitff College, Cambridge. 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached 

before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 4f. &d. 

BT THE REV. J. LLEWELTN DAVIES, 

Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 

The Work of Christ ; or, the World reconciled to God. 

WiQi a Preface on the Atonement Controversy. Ecap . Svo. cloth, 6#, 
BT THE REV. J. M. CAMPBELL, 

Author of « ChrUt the Bread of Life." 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. Svo.cloth, io«. e^r. 
BT THE REV. R, TUDOR, 

Curate of HeUton, ComwUl. 

The Decalogue viewed as the Christian's Law : 

With Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of the Times. 

Crown Svo. ckth, 10#. 6</. 
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The Platonic Dialogues, for English Readers. By 

W. Whewell, D.D. F.11.S. Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Volume in. containic^ the Repqbuc. [In the Press. 

Volume L Second Edition, containing the Anti-sophist Dia- 
logues. 7s. 6rf. 
Volume II. containing the Socbatic Dialog des.Y 6*. 6d, 

"In ike present instance we have most appropriately one of the deepest thinkers 
of the present day making the Platonic JHalogves as intelligible tn an English 
garb, to the English reader^ as they are in the original to himself and the 
comparatively few. scholars. . . . The Dialogves are rendered additionally in- 
felltgible, and, indeed, interesting to the English reader, by copious explanatory 
passages thrown in parenthetically here and there, and sufficiently distinguished 
from the translated portions by being unaccompanied by the marks of quotation 
which distinguish the translation throughout. In addition to thiSy the transla- 
tion itself merits high praise; while by no means the least valuable portions of 
the volume are the * Remarks* at the conclusion of each Dialogue.** — O-entli- 
xad's Magazine. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 

A New Translation into English* With an Analysis and 
Notes. By J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 

8vo. cloth, 10*. ^d. 

"So eloquent and correct a version will, we trust, induce many to become students 
of the Bepublio. . . The whole book is scholarlike and able. — GuAKDlAlf. 

" Pree^ nervous, idiomatic English^ such at wUl fascinate the reader.** — NONCCN- 
70BltI8T. 

Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his 
Sister, Jessie Aitkin Wilson. With Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. A Popular Work on 

the !Elye Senses. By George Wilson, M.D. 

In fcap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2*. (Sd. 
"Peotll^s Edition, in ornamental stiff covers, 1*. 

** Dr. Wilson unites poetic with scientific faculty, and this union gives a charm to 
all he writes. In the little volume before us he has described the Five Senses in 
language so popular that a child may comprehend the meaning, so suggestive 
that philosophers will read it with pleasure,** — ^Leader. . 

The Progress of the Telegraph. By George Wilson, M.D. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

•* Most interesting and instructive , . ,at once scientijlc and popular, religiovs 
and technical; a worthy companion to the * Gateways of Knowledge,*** — 
Liteeart Churchman. 



8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

HBMOIB OF THE BEV. GEORGE WAGNER, 

Latt of St. 8iephen% Brighton. 

By J. N. SiMPKiNSON, M.A., Rector of JBrington, 

Northampton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. clotli, 9*. 

'< A dtfpt$ inferdiUnff picture of the life of one of a class of men who are indeed 

iU hU qf this /4lM<i."— MOKNINQ HEKiXD. 

BT FBANGIS MOBSE, MJL. 

Intmmkemi ttf Si, John**, Ladnwoodt Birmingham, 

Working for God. And other Practical Sermons. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5«. 
^J^^tS4m^dnel9S ^ doctrine f Incidify of style, and above idlfor their practical 

tf^Ms^^ then sermons will commend themselves:*'^omx Bull. 
^nUrv it mnck earnest, practical teaching in this voAim^."— English 
CnvAoniuN. 

BY THE BEV. D. J, VAUGHAN, M.A., 

r<««r c/ St. Martin* 8t Leicester , late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

1. Sermons Preached in St. John^s Church, Leicester, 

during the years 1855 and 1856. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. ^d. 

2. Three Sermons on the Atonjement. 

With a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. 1#. 6i. 

3. Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Zt. 
BT THE BEV. J. F. THBUPP, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Trinity Colleget Cambridge. 

Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms. 

Two Vols. 8vo.21#. 

(* Whai Mr. Thrupp has attempted he has for the most part done well. The plan, 
considering that the author (q>peals to the great tody of English readers, is 
admirable. The result is a volume as interestingly reaOable as it is criticaUy 
valuable. We commend these volumes with peculiar satisfaction and conjidence 
to the earnest attention of all students of sacred Scripture." — Freeman. 
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Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 

Third Edition. Crown 8to. 7*. 6^. 

By F. D. Maubioe, Pbof£ssob KiNasLST, J. Ll. Dayies, Abce- 
SBAOON Allen, Dean Tbench, Pbofessob Bbeweb, Db. Qeobgb 
JoHN80N| Db. SIEYEKI50, Db. Chahbebs, F. J. STEPHEN^ EsQ. and 
Tom Tatlob, Esq. 

Contents:— Plan of Female Colleges — The College and the HoBpital-— 
The Country Parish — Oyerwork and Anxiety — Dispensaries — ^Dis- 
trict Visiting — Influence of Occupation on Health — Law as it affects 
the Poor — Everyday Work of Ladles — Teaching by Words — Sani- 
tary Law — Workheuse Visiting. 

" We teareely know a volume eontainin^moresterlina good sense, or a finer ex- 
pression of modem intelligence on social subjecii, — Chambebs' Joubkal. 

BT JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A L.L.D. F.B.$. 

Professor of Geology ia the University of Oxfofrd, 

Life on the Earth : its Origin and Succession. 

'^ A convenient summary of what is already known and generally credited by 
our principal Qeoloatsts^ — AiBBNisnif, 

"J careful and condensed summary of the present unquestionably result of 
sdentijie research, from one who has great clearness, and soundness ofinteUeet, 
and tie richest and completest inowledge,**-—NoiiCOjmoBMi8T, 

BY C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 

Principal of the Theological College^ and Prebendary of Chichester. 

1. The Authority of the New Testament ; the Convic- 

tion of Righteousness^ and other Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

•• These remarkable Lectures deal with most engrossing subjects in an honest and 
vigorous jpirit. The religious topics which are now uppermost in the mind of 
the thoughtful classes among «s, and which are fundamental to the Christian, 
are here greeted with, we gladly acknowledge, in a courageous, straightfor- 
ward way. The reader is led to think healthily and calmly. . . . Our readers 
will do well to obtain the book and read it all, there is so much in it of abiding 
value "—IatsjulSX Chuschiian. 

2. Thie Creeds of the Church. In their Kelationa to the 

Word of God and the Conscience of the Christian. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

3. A Handbook to Butler^s Analogy, Witl a few Notes. 

\m. td. 

A 9 



10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

TEE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., 

Late ProfM$f of Moral PhUosopkp in the Univer»Uy of Dublin . 

FIVE VOLUMES Svo. UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

" A man of glowing genint and divertijted accompliehmenft^ whote reniainiJiU 
these Jive brilliant volumes **—^DJVVunon Review. 

SOLD SEPARABLY AS FOLLOWS, 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Fikst Series 

Edited by the Very Rev. Thos. Woodward, M.A., Dean of Down 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Fifth Edition. 8to. cloth, 12x 

*' Present a richer combination of the qualities fow Sermons of the first class than 
any we have met with in any living writer** — Bbitibh CIvaaterlt Biview, 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 

Edited by J. A. Jbremie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6(f. 

*^ They are marked by the same originality and vigour of exwesnon^the same 
richness of imagery and illustration, the same large views and eat holie spirit, and 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling, which so remarkably distiU' 
guished the preceding Series, and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theologteal literature**— From D&. Jebsmis's Prkyacb. 

3. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newman's Essay on 

Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Wood ward, M.A., 
Dean of Down. Second Edition. Revbed by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hardwick. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6^. 

** Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proof s of the Author's indomi' 
table energy and power of concentration** — ^Edinburgh Review. 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's MSS., with Notes, by Wiluam Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£l 5^. 

" Of the dialectic andphysicsof Plato they are the only exposition atoncefuU^ 
rtceurate,and popular, with whiehl am acquainted : being far moreaceurate than 
the French, ana incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy,**~-Yrom Prof. Thomfsoh's Preface. 
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THE WORKS OF 
JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

SomtHm% Archdeacon of LeweM, Rector of HerttmoneeuMf Chaplain in Ordinary to tie 
Queen, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

TflNS VOLS. 8ro. VNIFORMLT PRINTED AND BOUND. 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. During 1840 to 1864, with Notes on the Principal 
Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Intro- 
duction, explanatory of bis position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 11*. 6</. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1845 to 1851. 

8vo. cloth, I2s. 

3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 78. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 6^. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 12i. 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. I2i. 

The iwofo&owing hooks are included amon^ the eoUeded Charges ^ hti are published 
separately for purchasers of the rest. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With au Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8ve. cloth, 6/. ^d. 

The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1861. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db. Neii man on the Position 
of Catholics iu England. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOi. td. 



'12 NRW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIOHS, 

THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES KIK6SLEY, MJL 

Chaplain in Ordinary to ike Quetn, Reeior a/Eperaof, 
and Btgim Pnfeuor of Modem Sisiorf *» tt« UmioenUi of Cambridge. 

1. The limits of Exact Science as Applied to History. 

An Inangural Lecture, delirered before the XJniTenitj of 
Cambridge. down 8yo. %s, 

2. Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 6#. 

" Oenud, karge hearted^ humormUy wiik a ptidt eye and a keen reUeh attie 
for whattM beaai^ in mature and for wM is g enaine , strong, and eamett In 

MM.**— OUAKDIAK. 

3. "Westward Ho!" or the Voyages and Adven- 

tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Enight, of Bnrroogh, in the County 
of Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elisabeth. New Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6#. 

"Mmott ike hed kiehrieai navel io our mind of ike <i^.*'— Frazkri 
Maoazihs. 

4. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations. Eoyal 16mo . 

beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 5#. 

"We dovbt not they will he read bv many a youth with an enekained intereH 
almoH at strong as the Unls which hound Andromeda to her roei,**'^3nmsR 

QUAATISLT. 

5. Glancus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 

panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Tourth Edition. Beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7s. 6d. 

** Its pages sparkle $rith life, they open up a thousand sources of unantie^ated 
pleasure, and combine amuseatent with instruction in a very htgapy and unwonted 
degree.'^'^CLECTiG Bxvixw. 

6. Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. boards, %s. 

7. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivered 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6i. 
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WORKS 
BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Fiear ofDoneatter, vnd Chancellor of York 
Cathedral, 

1. Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With Suitable 

' Prayers. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, red leaves, li. 6^. 

2. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text with 

English Notes. 8vo. cloth, 7s. ^d. 

8. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selection of Sermons 

preached in the School Chapel. With a View of the Interior 
of the Chapel. Third Edition. To which is added Two additional 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. oloth^ red leaves, lOi. ^d, 

%* Purchasers of the Fibst and Second Epitions may obtain 
copies of the additional Sermons from their respective Booksellers, 
price ^d. 

4. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Expository 

Sermons. Second Edition. To which is added several new 
Sermons. Crown Svo. cloth, red leaves. 10#. 6^. 

%* Purchasers of the First Edition may obtain copies of the 
Additional Sermotu from their respective Booksellers, price 3i. 

5. Revision of the Liturgy. Five Discourses. With an 

Introduction. I. Absolution. 11. Regeneration. III. The Atba- 
nasian Creed. IV. Burial Service. Y. Holy Orders. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. doth, red leaves (1860), 117 pp. 4«. 6<f. 

6. Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days, A Book: of Select 

Readings for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
Royal 16mo. Elegantly printed with red lines, and handsomely 
bound,Ted edges, 4a, 6d, 



14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

67 CORNWALL SIMEON. 
Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. With 

ninatrations. Ts, ^d. 

*^If this remarhahlf agreeable rori doet noi rival in popularity He eelehraied 
' waters Selbome, it will not be because it doet not deterre it , . ,tAe mind it 
almott satiated mfh a repletion of ttrange facte and good tkingt"^lhxLD^ 
July 28, 1860. 



BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 

Lord Biskop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price lOi. 6(i, 

'* We can heartily recommend thit volume at a most suitable present for a youth, 
orforfanuly reading; wherever there are young persons, the teaching of these 
discourses wiU be admirable^* — ^LiTEKUti Chukchxait. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Pnhlic Events in 1854. 

Pcap. Svo. cloth, 3*. 
*' A volume of which we can speak with high admiration" 

ChRISTIAH ESMXMBRAIVCEB. 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of Calcutta at his 
Primary Visitation in September, 1859. 8vo. 2i.6d. 

THE ORE-SEEKER. 
A Tale of the Hartz Mountains. By A. S. M. 

Illustrated bj L. C. H. Printed on toned paper, with elaborate 
full-page Illustrations and Initial Letters, and bound iQ ^egant 
doth with gilt leaves, Ibt. 

This work is most elaborately illustrated, and ia published as a 
Christmas present. The Obsekvbk of Nov. 18, 1860, says of it : — 

** One of the most beautiful of the illustrated volumes published in the present 
season^ and one pre-eminently fitted for a Christmas present: . . . Love and 
truth beautify the story ^ and render it delightful to allpersous. , . . The illiS' 
trationt are many of the finest specimens extant" 
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BT THE VENBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 

1. Christ and other Masters': A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. 

Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. In one volume. 

Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In one volume. 

8vo. cloth, 7*. 6rf. each. 

•* Never was so difficult and eompHeaied a tuhjeet as the history of Pagan^ 
reUgion handled so ably, and at the same time rendered so lucid and aitraeitve, 

— COLOWIAL CUURCH ChKONICLB. 

2. History of the Christian Church during the Middle 

A^ges With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

3. History of the Christian Church during the 

Reformation. ^rown 8vo. cloth, 10*. ()d, 

4. Sermons Preached to Town Congregations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6#. 6</. 



BY THE VERY REV. R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 

Dean of WeslminsUr, 

1. Synonyms of the New Testament. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

2. Hulsean Lectures for 1845 — 46. 

Contents. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the 
Spiritual Life of Man. 2.— Christ the Desire of all Nations; 
or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

3. Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 

ly^l^gc. Fcap.Svo. cloth, 2*. C<f. 



16 KBW WORKS AND KfiW KDlTlOMk^, 

BT DAVID MA880N, MJL, 

Ffftuw o/Eugii$k LiUrmimre in Uutvenilf CMeg^Lvrndnm. 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and"Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8to. With Portraits. 18i. 

•*Mr. Mauoiit Ufe of KUUm lot wmf tUrimg meriU , , , kis indutiry is 
immeiue: kit weal w^lagffiMg; lutneMinomUdgeofMUio^ftUfeandiimet 
extraardinarf .... mw a geataMdituituirf miick we eamuA nfficienily com- 
mend,he hat not only mmUd lumtdfqfthe UogrmUeaLsloret eoUeded hn hit 
predoeettort^ M in^^aried to than on nneet of notelty by hit tH^l re- 
afVviij^vMM/.*'— EDiirauBOHBxYiBW. 4pn7,1860. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles: Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Piction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

"A work emintntly eaUuXaied to win popularity, both by the totmdnett of itt 
doctrine and the thUl of itt cr/."— The Pbbss. 

3. Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on 

English Poets. 8vo. cloth, i2i. ed. 

CONTENTS. 
I. Shakespeare and Gk>ethe.^rL Milton's Touth.— III. The Three 
I>eyil8 : Lnther^s^ Hilton's, and Goethe's. — lY. Dryden, and the Litera- 
ture of the Restoration.— Y. Dean SwifL — ^VL Chatterton : a Stoty of 
theTearl770.— YII. Word8worth.^yiII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature. — ^IX. Theories of Poetry. — X. Prose and Terse: De Qnincey. 

'* DitUngtnthed by a remarkable power of analytit, a clear ttatement of the actual 
faett on which tpeet$lation it bated, and an appropriate beauty of language* 
Tkete Ettayttkould be popular wiihteriout m«».''— Thx Atbskjbum. 

THE ifjAT) OF HOMER. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

By I. C. Wright, M.A., Translator of "Dante/' late 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Books I.— XII. Grown 
8vo.clcth, 10s. 6d. ; or in 2 separate Parts, 5i. each. 

**We know of no edition of tke *t09ran poet* from which an Englith reader 
can derive on the whole to complete an ingestion of the immortal ^pot.**-^ 
Daily I^bws. 
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THE WORKS OF THE REV, 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 

Incumbent of St Peter% Fere Street, St. Marylebone^ 

Lectures on the Apocalypse, or Book^ofthe^ Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine. "CrownSvo. cloth7roX65!. 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Hansel's Bampton 
Lectures. 10#. ^d. 

Sequel to the Inquiry, !* What is Revelation ? " 

VTith Letters on Mr. Hansel's Strictures. 6#. 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6*. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10*. 6rf. 

(3.) The flospel of St. John. \Os,U. 

(4.)^ The Epistles of St. John. Is, U 

Exposition of the Ordinary Services of the Prayer 

Book : 5#. 6rf. 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. 6rf. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7i. 6(/. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition, lOi. ^d. 

The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5*. 

Learning and Working. 5*. 

The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 2i. 6rf. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2i. 6^. 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4i. 6^. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witnesg for the 
Redemption of the World. i'- 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 
Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3«. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 1847. 1*. 
The Case of Queen's College, London. i#. 6</. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. 1*. 

Administrative Reform • Zd- 



18 THEOLOGICAL MANUALS, 

MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

VNITORMLT PRINTED AND BOUND, 

This Series of Theological Manuals has been published with the aim 
of supplying books concise, comprehensivp, and accurate, convenient for 
the Student and yet interesting to the general reader. 



Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Bkooilb 

Fobs Westcott, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, lOi. 6^. 

**The worth of Mr. We»teoii*9 volume for the spiritual in/erpreiaiion of the 
Qotpeli it greater than we can readily express even by the most yratefuland 
Of^roving words. It presents with an unparalleled completeness — the charac- 
teristic of the book everywhere being this completeness — wholeness of view, 
comprehensiveness of representation, the fruits of sacred learning. "^lioii' 
coirroBMisT. 



II. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By B&ooKB Fobs Westcott, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12#. 6^. 

** The Author ii one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology , without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense . . . , Itis by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains."^GvABDiJLS . 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the prcseni 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it.** — ^British Quajlte&li. 

" To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any eurtosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 

Supply.^'-LOVDOU QUAETEKLT, 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continned. 

ni. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Charles Hardwick, Archdeacon of Ely. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 10*. 6d, each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Excommunication of Luther 
With Four Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

^ Each Volume may be had separately. 

'*FulliH refereneet and authority ytytfematie and formalin division, witk enough 
of life in the ttyle to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity^ and 
exhtbitiny the results rather than the principles of investigation . Mr. hIsd- 
▼ICK is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult tash,^' 
—Christian Rsmsmbrancsr. 

" He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collectioft of his materials; 
he has selected them u>ith judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style" — Spectator . 

'* To a good method and good materials Mr. Hardvick adds that great virtue ^ 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary aualities 
in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satis/ea in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this booh has both, ii is 
also elegant, highly ptished, and highly interesting** — NoNCONrORM IST . 

IV. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several- Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6(^. 

" Mr. Procter's * History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embraee the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Procter 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms ; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church princi- 
pies, we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Procter's important volume** 

Christian Aemsmbrancer. 

'* It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them^ vis. : — that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Prootbr has 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest.** 

Church or England CIuabtbblt. 
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